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Photos by Alan Stephenson 


GOT AN HOUR BETWEEN CLASSES? With fall quarter 
well underway, Alumnews photographer Alan Stephenson 
walked across campus on a brilliant day to see how his 
fellow students were spending their time outside of the 
classroom. And he found them outside. Sleeping, chat- 

ting, waiting, or even studying, Auburn students seem to 
find the campus as inviting in the crisp days of early fall as 


What do I do now? Or, life after college— 
Counselors “eID Students, Alumni Make Career Choices | 


By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


An Auburn senior may panic 
when he realizes that he is almost 
through college and he doesn’t know 
how he wants to spend the rest of his 
life. Another may have directed all 
his energies and education into get- 
ting into a professional school, but 
he isn’t accepted. An alumnus may 
wake up one morning and realize 
that he hates his job; either he or it 


has to change. A second may find 


his company has been bought out by 
another and himself perceived as ob- 
solete or unnecessary and therefore 
be unemployed. Because of divorce 
or widowhood, a woman may 
suddenly need to work but she has 
never held a job. 


It is students and alumni like 
these that Dennis Drake ’69 and the 
other counselors of the Student 
Development Service’s Career 
Counseling Division are there to 
help. Set up essentially to help 
Auburn students better decide on 
careers, career counseling ideally 
begins with incoming freshmen and 
progresses with them through 
college. 


But all Auburn students aren’t 
freshmen and all the people who 
have a need for career counseling 
aren’t students. So students and 
alumni at whatever state in deciding 
on a career they are in or changing a 
career choice are welcomed by Mr. 
Drake and the others involved in 
career counseling. 


Career counseling per se is a 
relatively new thing, both in general 
and at Auburn, although some 
career counseling has been a part of 
the general counseling program of 
Student Development Services 
(SDS) all along. The background of 
any adequate career counseling is 
information, and that’s where Mr. 
Drake’s speciality lies, for he is in 
charge of the career library which 
provides backup for the counselors 
and offers the students who come to 
use it important guidance. Informa- 
tion is power, as someone has said, 
and in a small room in Mell Hall a 
wealth of power awaits the use of 
Auburn students and alumni. They 
can best use it, however, with some 
guidance fromthe career counselors. 


Ideally, students come through 
pre-college counseling, take 
vocational aptitude and personality 
tests, and then during fall quarter 
come for a personal interpretation 
session with an SDS counselor. The 
counselor will be available to the stu- 
dent throughout college as he or she 
has different needs at different 
stages of college life. 

Freshmen usually explore what 
sorts of careers are possible, and, Mr. 
Drake says, “make a tentative 
choice of a career and get into a 
curriculum that is congruent with 
that career choice.” 

As sophomores they begin to take 
courses in their majors, and “it is 
critical that they understand ‘what I 


2 


DECISIONS—Both ents and sick can get help in deciding on a future career or in 
changing jobs or careers from the Student Development Service. Here, Counselor Dennis Drake 
’69, shows Marsha Bonner how to use some of the many resources he has accumulated for the 
career library. 


see myself doing and how I feel 
about the curriculum I amin.’ Atthis 
point, too, we have people explore 
areas to get in ouch more realistical- 
ly with their career goals. For in- 
stance,” continues Mr. Drake, “we 
help people get in touch with the 
coop office, get information about 
summer jobs or summer intern or ex- 
tern programs that would be helpful 
later and would give them an idea of 
what work in their field would be 
like.” | 

Further on, the counselors help 
students write their resume: “That’s 
a real skill and as competitive as job 
hunting is now, if you can’t sell 
yourself with your resume, then you 
are not going to get a chance to sell 
yourself in an interview or on the 
job.” Once that resume gets a person 
an interview, the counselors will 
help him or her get ready for it by en- 
couraging them to think about what 
they will be asked and in role- 
playing the interview. 


Obviously, not all students 
proceed through the program year 
by year, class by class. 


“We work with people wherever 
they are. Some freshmen are very ad- 
vanced in career-decision-making 
and some seniors may need to do 
some more self-exploration, to get in 
touch with themselves and the world 
of work a little more before they will 
be able to make a good career 
choice,” explains Mr. Drake. 


_ More students are becoming in- 
terested in career counseling and 
Mr. Drake finds that good and “very 
realistic because our society is very 
mobile and we’re so involved with 
technological changes and 
developments. Many people have to 
consider the possibility that in our 
changing society they may have to 
be involved with more than one 
career as well as more than one job.” 


In his counseling work with 
students, he has found that parental 
pressure to go into a particular field 
“is a real factor,” Mr. Drake says. 


—Alumnews Photo 


“Many students will come in and 
say, ‘I’m feeling a lot of pressure to 
be in this curriculum, and it’s really 
not me.’ ” The situation may grow 
into family counseling. People also 
make career choices on what their 
friends have said or on what they 
have read is popular at the moment. 
“So many times students make 
career choices for the wrong 
reasons,’ says Mr. Drake, ‘and as 
they start moving into their major 
course work, they begin to have 
doubts and want to explore other 
possibilities more fully. 

“We also have found that it is not 
unusual for a student to change ma- 
jors two or three times before 
graduation. And that can be critical. 
You can see what happens—many 
times the student begins to feel 
“What’s wrong with me, that I’m not 
able to make a choice?’ and it may 
just be that the person doesn’t have 
enough information about himself 
or herself and about what is 
available in the working world.” 


As a career, Mr. Drake is finding 
his own very satisfying: 


“It’s very rewarding to work with 
students and see that little spark 
and hear them say, ‘hey, I didn’t 
know there were careers and jobs 
like this. Can I find out more about 
it?’ You have unlocked a door.” 


Sometimes the Auburn student 
who comes to career counseling has 
decided he’s interested in a career 
that calls for an education other 
than the one he is in college for, and 
being on top of the career 
possibilities in the world keeps Mr. 
Drake constantly busy and learning 
himself. He has helped students get 
more information about, among 
others, clown school, diamond cut- 
ting and gem setting school, and 
mortuary science. 


Sometimes students who leave 
college plan to come back at some 
time and these “stopping out” 
students, as Mr. Drake calls them, 


. can find help in the career counsel- 


ing office too. Mr. Drake and the | 
other counselors can help them | 
decide on what kinds of jobs would |} 
give them valuable experience for | 
what they want to do eventually, | 
whether or not they come back to 


- college. 


As well as helping them find out as — 
much about a particular career as — 
possible and decide on a way to — 
prepare for that career, Mr. Drake — 
and the other counselors try to help — 
students bridge the gap between be- | 
ing a college student and a working | 
man or woman “because they have 
to get accustomed to different rules, 
different values, differenthours,and ] 
in some cases, what is appropriate } 
behavior.” 


In addition to those who are look- 
ing forward to a career—or in some 
cases, a first career — Auburn’s § 
career counseling services and ] 
career library are available to alum- — 
ni who are involved in or are con- 9 
sidering a career change. : 

Alumni coming to the SDS for 
career counseling ask for and receive 
a wide range of help. For instance 
some may drop by and ask for some 
help on a resume. Others call up and 
say, “I have a major in such-and- 
such and I’ve been out of college and 
working for five years. What else can 
I do with my major?” 


When an alumnus comes in for © 
career counseling, Mr. Drake and — 
the other counselors ask questions 
and help the alumnus study what he 
reveals about himself and about the 
job in response to those questions. 
Sometimes a person just needs an 
outside objective listener and 
questioner. Mr. Drake says it’s very 
important for a person considering a 
career change to think about his 
current job environment and answer 
questions such as “Is the problem ~ 
with your job? Is there someway you ~ 
could correct that problem and not — 
change jobs? What in your work en- 
vironment could you shape 
differently? What could you change 
to make your work more creative and 
make you feel more productive?” 


If possible changes in the work en- 
vironment offer no_ satisfactory 
solutions to the person’s problem, 
then Mr. Drake says the person 
needs to answer for himself such 
questions as, “Is it that you have out- 
grown your jobor that yourinterests — 
have grown in another direction? — 
That needs to be clarified.” 

If that’s the case, then a 
vocational interest test can help pin- 
point new interests for an alumnus, 
and a counselor can help the person 
decide on different career alter- 
natives to explore. 

In addition, Mr. Drake points out 
that a person must consider his 
lifestyle and his life goal planning. 
For instance a person who enjoys 
living in a small town isn’t likely to 
be happy in New York and converse- 
ly if he likes the night life of a big 
city, he isn’t likely to be happy in a 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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- Help on Career Decisions 


(Continued from Page 2) 


small town where the annual church 
supper is the most exciting thing go- 
ing on. He may be feeling vaguely 
unhappy about his job because he’s 
failed to think out what sorts of 
things are most important to him as 
a person. Does he actually need to 
add some other interests to his life, a 
hobby, perhaps rather than change 
jobs? 

Many, perhaps most, alumni who 
come for career counseling end up 
not changing careers, says Mr. 
Drake, but it is important that one 
know as much about himself and 
about the careers as possible before 
changing, if that’s what ultimately 
occurs. | 

“Sometimes it does come to that,” 
Mr. Drake says, “and a person 
changes fields. Maybe very early a 
person made an inappropriate 
career choice and after a certain 
number of years says, ‘hey, this real- 
ly is not me, and I’mnot feeling good 
about being in this particular work. I 
need to make a change.’ 

“To make a good career choice you 
need to be very much in touch with 
yourself, and be able to answer ‘Who 
am I?’ So first you need a lot of infor- 
mation about yourself, and second, 
you need a lot of accurate informa- 
tion about the world of work and the 
opportunities there.” 


For both the student preparing for 
a career and the alumnus con- 
sidering a career change, Auburn’s 
career counselors offer the following 
list of questions to be answered 
about all career prospects: 


1. What are the specifictraining 


or educational requirements? 
What kind of training? How 
much education? Where are 
the schools located? What will 


it cost? 


What other qualifications are 


: needed? Does the career de- 


mand a certain trait, skill, or 
aptitude that I do not have? 


What is the nature of the 
work? Would I like it? Is it the 
sort of thing that I could do 
over a long period of time? 


What 
vironment? Is the occupation 
only in a factory? Office? Out- 
doors? Indoors? What about 
the hours? 


What is the earning poten- 
tial? Will I be able to make 
enough money to satisfy 


myself? Will I reach my 


salary peak too soon? 


Where could I find such a job? 
Only in a big city? Would I 
like the location? 


What is the employment out- 
look? Good? Poor? Will there 
be openings after I complete 
my education? | 


Will the career permit me to 
have the lifestyle I seek? How 
much freedom will I have? 
What are the pressures? Will 
the job be at least somewhat 
in harmony with my personal 
values? 


is the work en-. 
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CAREER PUBLICATIONS—Included in the wealth ofinformation about career expections 
and possibilities housed in the SDS’ Career Library area number of periodicals which can help 
alumni or students make career decisions. Many of the more recent ones, such as Women’s 
Work, can help women decide on and prepare for the numerous careers which have opened to 


them in the past few years. © 


9. Does this career mean that | 
would be forced to work for a 
big organization? If so, would 
I be able to cope with that? 


10. Would I be successful? Would 
the career push me to live up 


to my potential? Or would Ibe 
underemployed in a few 


years. 


The Auburn career counselors 
with the backup of Mr. Drake’s 
career library can help students and 
alumni answer those questions. The 
career library offers a place to get 
realistic job descriptions, present 
and future employment trends for 
various occupations, accurate 
qualifications for different oc- 
cupations, salary ranges, 
scholarship guides, and guides to 
summer employment. 


For alumni who are too far away 


-to come to the SDS for career 


counseling, but who want todosome 
exploring on their own, Mr. Drake 
prepared brief bibliography which is 
printed below. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 1978-79 Edi- 
tion. U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Washington, D.C. 20402. 


What Color is Your Parachute? A Practical 
Manual for Job-Hunters and Career 
Changers. Richard Nelson Bolles. Ten Speed 
Press, Box 4310, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


How to Get a Job. Bert Fregly. ETC 
Publications, 18512 Pierce Terrace, 
Homewood, Ill. 60430. 


Developing a Professional Vita or Resume. 
Carl McDaniels. Garrett Park Press, Garett 
Park, Md. 20766. 


The Resume Workbook. Carolyn F. Nutter. 
Carroll Press, Cranston, R.I. 02920. 


Locating, Recruiting and Employing Women: 
An Equal Opportunity Approach. Cecelia H. 
Foxley. Garrett Park Press, Garrett Park, Md. 
20766. | 


How to Decide: A Guide for Women. Nelle 


Saint Peter’s College Press. Jersey City, N.J. 
07306. 


Who’s Hiring Who? Richard Lathrop. Ten 
Speed Press. Box 4310 Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


Make Your Plans 


For Homecoming 
Homecoming 1978 looks to be 


busier than ever. Alumni returning 


to campus always find more things 
to do than they have time for. 
However, this year will be especially 
busy for Alumni Association 
Members with the consideration of a 
revised Constitution for the Auburn 
Alumni Association. 

The proposed revision is printed in 
this issue of The Alumnews (page 9) | 
for members of the Association to 
read before they come to the Annual 
Meeting on October 28. Alumni 
Secretary George (Buck) Bradberry 
urges alumni to read the constitu- 
tion and come to the Annual 
Meeting prepared to vote on its adop- 
tion. The election of new Alumni 
Association officers will follow ac- 
tion on the Constitution. | 

Homecoming Weekend Activities 
will include the election of Miss 
Homecoming, and the judging ofthe 
Homecoming decorations 
throughout the campus, and the an- 
nual Homecoming Concert. 

This year’s concert will feature 
progressive country singer Jerry 
Jeff Walker, the Southern rock group 
LaRoux, and a special appearance 
by the Auburn University Singers. 
Tickets will be available at the 


Coliseum Box Office or through the 


mail. To order tickets (prices are $6 
and $7 with a $.50 handling fee for 
mail orders) send a certified check or 
money order to IFC Concert, P.O. 
Box 591, Auburn, Al. 36830. Tickets 
will be available at the door the 
night of the concert. | 
On Saturday morning, Homecom- 
ing Day, the Alumni Association 
will welcome returning graduates to 


campus with its traditional coffee in 
the Union Lobby beginning at 8:30. 
Class pictures will be made for the 
classes of 1918, 1916, and 1928 who 
will be holding reunions that day — 


CITED FOR EXCELLENCE—Four staff members of the Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service have been named winners of the organization's Award for Excellence and have receiv- 
ed $500 Distinguished Achievement Awards from the Auburn University Alumni Association. 
Left, Joel Thompson of Heflin, who won in the community resource development category; Dr. 
James Danion of Auburn, the agricultural winner; Mrs. Helen Hill of Carrollton, the home 


ics wi - and Tom Burnside of Wedowee, the 4-Hand youth development winner. The ; : | 
tage made ih praise during the state conference of Alabama’s 500 Extension Service prior to the Annual Meeting at 10:00 


staff members. in room 213 of the Union Building. 
OCTOBER, 1978 | | | 3 


Tumlin Scholz, Judith Sosebee Prince, and 
Gordon Porter Miller. College Board 
Publications, Box 2815, Princeton, NJ. 
08540. 


What Can I Do With A Major In... ? 
Lawrence R. Malmig and Sandra L. Morron. 


Here and There— 
Education and the High Road 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. ’46 


Elimination of partisan political activity by 
representatives of Auburn University was one of 
the most notable achievements of Dr. Ralph 
Brown Draughon. And Presi- 
dent Harry M. Philpott has 
earned considerable credit for 
himself and Auburn by main- 
taining the same policy. Public 
universities have a_ sacred 
obligation to transcend per- 
sonal ambition and partisan 
demands to avoid com- 
pfomising their ability to serve 
the entire state and all its peo- 


ple. 

Alabama is doubly fortunate because the chief 
administrators of the University of Alabama 
have chosen to follow the same high road and 
have joined Auburn’s presidents in a cooperative 
effort to present higher education’s needs and 
responsibilities directly to the people as well asto 
the governor and the legislature. In making this 
affirmation, I am not blissfully unaware that a 


well-known functionary at the University of 


Alabama recently came perilously close to 
overstepping the boundary between personal and 
official endorsement of partisan candidates. 
However, as a matter of principle, we should 
note that one of our functionaries made a similar 
mistake on one of the back pages of the last issue 
of The Alumnews. Their gentleman just happen- 
ed to be a bit better known than ours and conse- 
quently received considerable more adverse reac- 
tion. Fairness dictates a further notation that 
each of these gentlemen apparently assumed 
that he spoke personally rather than officially. 
And, presumbably by this time, both have 
recognized the desirability of avoiding such 
dubious pronouncements henceforth. However 
that may be, the important facts are that the 
gentlemen in question did not and could not 
represent the official policies of Auburn or the 
University of Alabama—Fortunately, neither 
coaches nor sportswriters speak authoritatively 
for universities on matters that really count. 
Therefore, I trust that Auburn partisans will 
get matters in perspective quickly and offer full 
support to non-partisan policies here and at the 
University of Alabama. Let us confine the rivalry 
between these two great institutions to the 
gridiron, the basketball court, the baseball dia- 


mond, the track, and other athletic arenas. In all - 


other endeavors, Auburn and the University of 
Alabama need to continue cooperation for the 
benefit of the state as a whole and for that of both 
institutions. 

Beyond that, Auburn and the University of 
Alabama need to instruct some of the forces of 
public education in the necessity of non- 
partisanship and of cooperation among all 
representatives of publiceducation. Lest Iappear 
too coy, let us be specific: One agency in need of 
such instruction is the Alabama Education 
Association—unless recent political events have 
provided all of the edification necessary. 

A few years ago, the Alabama Education 
Association was a highly respected advocate of 
better education, of which I was proud to be a 
member. But I let my membership lapse some 
time before I left the ranks of teachers precisely 
because I deplored AEA’s tendency toward 
political activism and unionism. For a while, 
AEA rode high among the seats of the political 
mighty and made some notable gains for 
teachers, but not, I fear, for the educational 
process. For it set in motion divisive forces and in- 
curred the enmity of many of its constituents 
with resultant reverses in the recent primaries. 
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Guest Column— 
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Is it Time for Auburn to Stop Growing? 


By Jeff Stone 
President, The Auburn SGA 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Plainsman) 


Auburn University is currently enjoying status 
as one of the top institutions in the state of 
Alabama in terms of enrollment and quality of 
education. All of us who are a part of Auburn 
should be proud of the many accomplishments 
which have gained her such status. But should 
we be satisfied with this current position or 
should we strive for even greater excellence? 
Hopefully, you will agree that we should never be 
satisfied completely with our accomplishments, 
but that we all need to work for the betterment of 
the University. 


Consider first the enrollment situation. In re 
cent years, while many four-year institutions 
have seen their enrollment figures decline, 
Auburn has observed a steady increase in 
applications for admissions. Accordingly, the 
enrollment has been rising steadily and reached 
18,300 this quarter. The proposed Master Plan for 
the campus projects an enrollment of 21,500 in 
1995 or a steady increase of about 200 students 
per year. Currently, there is no indication from 
University officials to suggest that Auburn will 
stop anywhere short of that projection. 


There are many reasons for this steady in- 
crease in enrollment, but a key factor is the low 
tuition at Auburn. Certainly, the academic 


That enmity at the moment is directed primarily 
at political activism and unionism, not at public 
schools and public school teachers. 

Therefore, I hope sincerely that AEA and its 
able leader Dr. Paul Hubbert have learned or will 
learn quickly the peril of vaulting ambition that 
overleaps itself. But if they prove too slow of 
study, it is even more important for Auburn, the 
University of Alabama, and other Alabama in- 
stitutions of higher learning to maintain the 
highest principles of non-partisanship. For 
public education in Alabama needs full public 
support, and all Alabama needs marked improve- 
ment in public education’ from kindergarten 
through graduate studies. 


reputation attracts students as does the small 
town atmosphere, but the fees we pay (including 
the recent increase) still are lower than those of 
most similar institutions in the nation. One other 
point to remember about enrollment is that itis a 
quantitative measure rather than a qualitative 
measure. Auburn, as a state institution, is 
regulated by state government. Because the 
government views growth as progress, Auburn’s 
steady increase in enrollment is considered 
beneficial to the state. 


Limiting enrollment to an absolute maximum 
would be a positive step to take if Auburn is to 
maintain today’s standards. Restricted enroll- 
ment would increase demand for admission even 
more, thus allowing the University to strengthen 
academic requirements. Such a move would also 
help to preserve the small town atmosphere, for 
more students mean more faculty, more income 
for the city, and inevitable growth. But growth 
can be a negative factor in terms of quality of life. 

Why has a move to restrict enrollment not 
already taken place? 


For one thing, the administration takes the 
view that Auburn is a state institution funded by 
Alabama _ taxpayers; therefore, its services 
should be available to most all state citizens. 
‘Also, stricter admission requirements may pre- 
vent the admission of some alumni children 
which in turn could have adverse financial 
effects on the University. Although both 
arguments have some merit, with an enrollment 
restricted to figures similar to those today both 
the taxpayers and alumni will have ample oppor- 
tunity to send their children to Auburn. 


At the same time that enrollment is limited, a 
few changes in the academic area could be made 
to enhance a fine institution even more. Uni- 
versity policy regarding scholarships needs to be 
more flexible to allow for more merit scholarships 
as well as scholarships based on need. This step 
would certainly be attractive to those students 
who are lost to the “big name” institutions just 
because they were provided financial aid there. If 
demand for admission remains high, ACT score 
requirements should be slightly elevated to 
toughen admission criteria. One last needed 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Readin’ and Writin’ 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from the Opelika-Auburn News) 


It seems kind of laughable when you stop to 
think about it that there should be something ofa 
controversy going on about whether or nota stu- 
dent should receive a diploma if he or she doesn’t 
even have enough ability to fill out the simplest 
employment form. 

Over the past few years, some people have 
begun to wonder just what is the point in 
having—or giving—a diploma if it’s not worth 
anything, if, as apparently too often is the case, 
the graduate can’t even read what’s on it. 

It is obvious that there have been a lot of social 
promotions and, eventually, diplomas, given for 
absolutely no other reason than the fact that a 
body was there most of the time. 

On the surface, that seems like a stupid thing to 
do. If a student doesn’t meet some kind of 
minimum standard, don’t pass him. Keep himin 
the first grade till he’s 15 if it takes that long for 
him to do the required work. 

But then that brings on all sorts of other 
problems. If he’s simply not able to do the work, 
he’ll only be a disruptive factor in the classroom, 
one that contributes to all sorts of disciplinary 
problems and social problems; so maybe it would 
be a lesser evil to just sort of pass him through the 
ranks till we can finally get rid of him.... 

So where do you draw the line? 

The line seems to be, at the moment (in 
Educational—notice, capital “h”—circles, where 
standards are notoriously faddish—partitions in, 
partitions out, phonics or not; rigid curriculum or 
do your own thing), Minimal Competency. _ 

Minimal Competency,a coined phrasethat has 
anice, though Educational, ring to it, means that, 


by George, if a graduate comes in to apply fora | 


job, holding a crisp new diploma in his hand, he 
may not have enough sense to get in out of the 
rain, but he can at least fill out the job applica- 
tion. | 

A noble concept. 

The Board of Education is going around ex- 
plaining its new plan, and its head, Wayne 
Teague, brought out a most interesting fact that 
sometimes tends to be forgotten. Somebody asked 


him how come we didn’t have these problems © 


among graduating seniors back in the 40s, how 


come, back then, generally speaking, a graduate 


could normally handle minimal, if you will, 
reading situations. 

And he hit the nail squarely on its little head: 
“We didn’t have these (problem) students in the 
1940s; they had already dropped out of school.” 
But he went on to say that, in the last several 


Time to Stop Growing? 
(Continued from Page 4) 


change would be the implementation of an 
Honors Program available to those students who 
excel scholastically. In all fairness, the Uni- 
versity administration is beginning to become 
more flexible in areas such as the academic 
(merit) scholarships and the honors program, but 
Auburn is a long way from realizing its potential 
in these areas. : 

The purpose of restricting enrollment or mak- 
ing these academic policy changes is not to create 
a campus of intellectuals, for certainly all 
students have something to offer the University. 
What we are talking about here is using supply 
and demand to provide the best university possi- 
ble. The demand for Auburn’s programs is high, 
so the price (or in this case the requirements) 
should be raised to compensate. We are talking 
about initiating a change in attitude to slow 
down enrollment increases, beefing up 
academics and preserving the quality that is uni- 
quely Auburn's. | 
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years, the public has been demanding that these 
students stay in school. 

So, the schools have been forced into the role of 
baby-sitter (pretty big babies in some cases) for 
people who have no desire, no inclination, no am- 
bition to learn another single thing, who simply 
sit there and pester those who are willing to learn 
and cause teachers to get graya whole lot faster. 

But, still another question, if youdon’t keep ‘em 
in school, what are you going to do with them? If I 
knew the answer to that, I could be proclaimed a 
prophet overnight. 

But Teague is right. That wasn’t a problem 
back in the 40s. © 

You remember how it was. There’d always be 
two or three 15-year-olds in the sixth grade. 
They’d be them big ole boys, like mature men to 
the rest of us, sitting in therein Mrs. Williams’ or 
Mrs. Bobo’s class. They were pleasant enough 
people; it was, in fact, a good policy to become 
friends with them, to have them on your side. 
Nobody wanted to run the risk of having a huge 


paw descend on him for bothering a friend of one 


of the giants of the classroom. 

And when we’d choose up sides for softball, I 
mean you wanted to get them on your side. We’d 
play right across the ditch from the first grade 
wing of the school, a nice little diamond, ideally 
suited in size for the physical capabilities of 
average fourth and fifth and sixth graders. But 
when one of them came to bat, they’d knock the 
ball clean over the pines that stood in a neat row 
along the ditch, at least you hoped they would, 
because a line drive could result in decapitation. 

Immediately upon reaching 16, these people 
would drop out of school, having, maybe, learned 
enough to sign their names when called upon to 
do so. | 

In a sparsely populated rural setting, they 
created no major problem. They’d go to work ata 
sawmill or start share-cropping or doing odd jobs, 
or perhaps wind upina quite lucrative profession 
like driving a truck—making more than their 
teachers had. ie 

Maybe, in that setting, it was better to let them 
drop out. But settings have changed. There aren't 
many peckerwood sawmills around anymore, 
and even if there were, the obligatory forms that 
would now go with employment at one of them 
would probably be too much for folks like the 
powerful home run hitters of our sixth grade 
days. 

It’s a beautiful thought, Minimal Competency, 
the idea that a diploma will mean...something, as 
opposed to the nothing it now sometimes means; 
and the idea that there will be no more social 


Behind the Headlines— 
New Year, Old Story 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


As we have remarked before, Auburn is one of 
those fortunate places where the new year comes 
twice—in January and in late September. During 
the last calendar. year The Alumnews has been 
looking at each Auburn school and department to 
see how it serves Alabama and the nation and to 
alert alumni to the special problems Auburn has 
because it has been near the bottom of the list 
when the Legislature handed out support for 
higher education. 

Now it’s a new school year at Auburn, a new 
year. But Auburn has the same old problems. 
Students are unable to enroll in necessary 
laboratories because of a shortage of space and 
equipment. They sit in huge classes, taught bya 
lecturer who is dwarfed by the distance to the 
front of the room. | 

In a guest editorial on the opposite page, J eff 
Stone, current SGA president, raises some perti- 
nent questions about the importance of quality 
rather than quantity. No one really wants to 
severely restrict the number of students who can 
come to Auburn. At the same time, no one wants 
Auburn to lose what has been one of its proudest 
traditions—that of a warm, friendly place where 
students know one another and their teacners 


_and get a solid education. 


Most of Auburn’s problems. could be rectified 
with adequate financial support. Auburn is big— 
more than 18,000 students will sit in its 
classrooms today—the biggest school in the State 


of Alabama. But supplying an education for that 
number means that the current resources of the — 


University—teachers, library, laboratories—are 
strained, often to the point of diminishing 
returns. 

None of us who have known Auburn and loved 
it want to give up any part of what makes Auburn 
Auburn. But the continuing lack of adequate sup- 
port from the legislature is making that happen 
day by day. Last year, Auburn was 13th out of 14 
four-year colleges in terms of support for each 
credit hour taught. This year we bring up the rear, 
14th out of 14. : | 

Money provides an adequate number of 
teachers, it enables a student to find in the library 
the book he needs, it provides a secretary totypea 
teacher’s tests so that he can spend time with 
students, it outfits adequate laboratories for stu- 
dent and faculty research. Today, 18,300 Auburn 
students—your sons and daughters—are suffer- 
ing. 
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promotion, and that remediation will truly make 
every graduate minimally competent. 

Some teachers say it won't work, and in many 
cases it probably won’t. But whacha gonna do? 
It’s a start, anyway. Good luck. 

Now about those forms: If the ability to fill out 
all the forms that come from all the bureaucracies 
that control our lives is, to be the criterion by 
which our level of education is judged, save mea 
place in that remedial class... 
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By Pat Keller ’69 


Fifty Years Ago: An ongoing 
debate in the Plainsman centered on 
the traditional shearing of incoming 
freshmen. One dissident complain- 
ed: “There are two institutions in 
Alabama where newcomers are 
deprived of their hair: Auburn. and 
the State Pen!” Less shrill but equal- 
ly concerned about the problem was 
Joe Ford, business manager of the 
Glomerata, who pleaded: “Both up- 
perclassmen and freshmen are re 
quested to refrain from cutting any 
freshman’s hair until after the 
Glomerata pictures are made. 


LETTERS 


Dear Ms. Lovvorn: 

Thank you for your very infor- 
mative and forthright article, 
“Publish or Perish,” in the last issue 
of The Auburn Alumnews and the 
follow-up in the September issue. 
Auburn desperately needs someone 
of your ability to inform the Alumni 
regarding matters of concern to all 
Auburn people. : 

I have continuously had a son or 

daughter attending Auburn since 
1970, and I have discussed with my 
wife my observation of a trend of less 
true concern for the students by 
- many of the instructors. This could 
be real or imaginary since there is 
the normal tendency to compare 
with “the old days.” 
_ However, during the past year I 
have had several occasions to meet 
or talk with Auburn’s top ad- 
ministrative people concerning 
other matters and one thing which 
has become evident to me is that ob- 
taining real information from any of 
them is virtually impossible and 
that complete and factual details are 
not obtainable. This astounded me 
and is tragic for Auburn and Auburn 
people. 

Certainly, Auburn is growing and 
growing fast, but my observations 
are that our problems are more 
serious than growing pains. Our 
greatest need is to have persons 


make decisions based on what is - 


good for Auburn rather than what 
will be best for a personal endeavor. 

This letter might sound like it’s 
from a disgrunted ole Alum, but this 
is far from true. I yell War Eagle at 
every opportunity, the walls of my 
office are decorated with Auburn pic- 
tures and I guess that I am one of a 
few who has the Auburn Creed in his 


billfold inscribed ‘‘Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute Distributed by 
The Student Body.” 


Auburn is the institution of my life 
and I am deeply concerned when 
suddenly (about one year ago) I 
learn that all things are not as they 
should be. 

Again, thank you for your fine ar- 
ticles and you have my very best 
wishes. 

Very truly yours, 


James M. Jones 752 


Photographs for the annual will be 
made starting one week hence.” 

But even though the freshmen 
were referred to as “rats” and were 
forced to undergo the initiation of 
the scissors, life in the big town of 
Auburn made up for their suffering. 
Each upperclassman was sternly 
reminded to bring his Rat to the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. reception for 
freshmen and the Tiger Drug Store 
advertised itself as “Rat Head- 
quarters! The place where you’ll find 
your friends.” Those friends who 
weren’t at the Tiger Drug Store were 
presumably at the new $60,000 Tiger 
Theatre, where they were avidly 
viewing William Haines in “Excess 
Baggage,” Pola Negri in “Loves of 
an Actress,” or Lionel Barrymore 
and Mary Philbin in “Drums of 
Love.” Those who had no friends 
could take the tongue-in-cheek ad- 
vice of the local wit who explained 
how to be popular in college: “Be a 
devotee of the movies, radio, chew- 
ing gum, home brew, cork-tip 
cigarettes, and blond ‘bebbies.’ ” 
Thosereally desperate to be admired 
could swagger about in the latest 
style—suspenders over a shirt, and 
without a coat! 

Anew magazine, The Cajoler, sur- 
faced in Auburn to much praise from 
reviewers as a “well-balanced 
publication for those who enjoy 
clean and snappy literature.” 
Among the clean and snappy 
literature were a few jokes: “This 
week’s prize goes to the girl who 
wants to know who this guy Sig 
McKigh is whose sweetheart 
everyone is singing about” and “The 
man who hesitates is lost; the 
woman who hesitates is extinct.” 
And especially for Ag students, the 
following gem: “ ‘That’s the guy I’m 
laying for,’ said the chicken as the 
farmer crossed the road.” 

Also new at Auburn was Smith 
Hall, the new cafeteria, for which 
AU student C. E. Teague offered a 
testimonial: “My breakfast cost 
seventeen cents, and my lunch was 
only twelve, and now I feel like I 
won’t need any more to eat before 
tomorrow.” 

Forty Years Ago: For high 


school graduates, Auburn offered 30 


curricula in nineschools, a faculty of 
200, a “necessary expense” ranging 
from $350-$450 for two semesters. 
Auburn’s advertising touted the 
long continuity of Auburn 
professors (three had been at 
Auburn for more than 40 years and 
16 had been at Auburn more than 25 


_ years); a reasonable cost that includ- 


ed college fees, room, board, laundry, 
books, and “other things essential to 
high scholarship and healthful liv- 
ing conditions.” Most important, of 
course, Auburn offered “a degree 
upon graduation that is a token of 
scholastic work well done and a 
stamp of approval.” 

Auburn also announced that the 
face of the Loveliest Village was 
about to change. Among building 
projects at the planning stage were 
“four new women’s dorms and a din- 


ing hall to form a quadrangle south 
of the home now used by the Presi- 
dent, which will be transformed into 
a social center for women students.” 
This $560,000 bonanza no doubt was 
to come about as the result of in- 
creasing enrollment of women at 
Auburn. The enrollment of women 
students in 1938 was up 22 per cent 
from the year before. Of the 450 
coeds, 170 were studying education, 
132 home economics, 98 science and 
literature, 37 architecture and allied 
arts, 9 chemistry and pharmacy, 2 
agriculture, 1 engineering, and 1 
veterinary medicine. 

Other new buildings in the offing 
were a $38,500 nursery school and 
practice house for home economics 
students, a $100,000 student health 
center, a $100,000 physical educa- 
tion building and a $50,000 stadium 
unit, and a $38,400 president’s man- 
sion. Also to be included in construc- 
tion were an addition to the library, 
an agricultural engineering 
building, a general classroom 
building, and a veterinary school 
building. 

Thirty Years Ago: Plainsman 
“Student of the Week” Dan Williams 
and his wife Mildred Waller babysat 
for extra money. They charged 35¢ 
per hour until midnight and 50¢ an 
hour for each hour thereafter. 

Several one, two, and _ three 
bedroom apartments were adver- 
tised in local newspapers. Rent rang- 
ed from $21.50-$31.00, utilities in- 
cluded. 

New Auburn head football coach 
Earl Brown was, at 32, the youngest 
head coach in the Southeastern Con- 
ference, and seemed to be faced with 
the most dismal task, despite high 
Tiger morale. Alumnews sports 
editor Bob Ingram reported that 
leading authorities on football in the 


South had been almost unanimous 


Only Yesterday 


in predicting that Auburn would 
come in last in Conference stan- 
dings. 

Auburn alumni all over the world 
were homesick for the Plains. Dr. 
George M. McGee’34, D.V.M., wasin 
Mexico along with only 25 other War 
Eagles; Lt. Col. Charles D. Chitty, 
Jr., *39, commanding officer of 
Itazuki Air Base, could find only 
nine other Auburn alumni in all of 
Japan; James T. Smith ’47 wrote 
from Brazil that he was “getting 
lonesome for the War Eagle”; and C. 
E. Bruner stopped by the Alumni Of- 
fice long enough to report that he 
was stationed in Bogota, Colombia, 
where, he said sadly, “It never 
snows.” And then there was James 
Cooper’35, with the County Agent’s 
Office in Tuscaloosa. 

Twenty Years Ago: Wearing big 
smiles and black caps and gowns 
were Ben S. Gilmer ’26 and Roy B. 
Sewell ’22, each of whom had just 
received an honorary doctorate from 
his alma mater, were pictured on the 
front page of the Alumnews. Also 
pictured in the September issue was 
Dr. D. G. Sturkie ’20, a new Fellow of 
the American Society of Agronomy. 
An agronomist and a professor at 
Auburn for more than thirty years, 
Dr. Sturkie had been named a Fellow 
because of his outstanding teaching 
and research record. | 

Two jammed fingers on his pass- 
ing arm the second day of practice 
caused lanky Richard Wood to 
develop a “soft touch” pass, a for- 
tunate injury since before it happen- 
ed nobody could hold on to Richard’s 
“bullets.” 

Alumnalities included an_ in- 
teresting and diverse group. Frank 
Anthony Spires 58 was a yarn 
process engineer for Chemstran 


(Continued on Page 7) 


SOUTHERN CHAMPS—Just in case you thought something was missing from the picture 
we printed in July of the Southern Baseball Champs of 1920, you were right—several bodies 
and parts thereof. Eric Wideberg ’21 of that year’s Glomerata staff sent us the whole picture 
along with a reprimand. Then at our request he supplied the following identification, caution- 
ing us however, that his memory might have slipped a bit over the past half a century. Mr. 
Wideberg identified the top row (flanking the banner) as Frank Nowles and Homer Creel. In the 
middle are (left to right) John Carter, W. J. Lasseter, C. G. Ollinger, George Johnston (captain) 
and Mike Donahue (coach). In front are W. V. Whipple, J. L. Fulgram, Samuel Barnes, Ed Shir]- 
ing, and J. P. Creel. The young gentleman in front, Mr. Wideberg thinks, might be Coach 
Donahue’s son. 
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Alumni Start Magazines: Alabama Life.... 


Alumni frequently write books 
and articles but rarely do they start 
magazines. However, when 
Alabama Life appeared on 
newsstands around thestatein July, 
a look at the masthead revealed that 
two of the three perpetrators of the 
new publication were Auburn alum- 
ni, and a glance down the list of con- 
tributors showed that several other 
alumni are aiding and abetting the 
cause. 


Jerry Roden, Jr., ’46, former editor 
of a number of state publications 
(including The Alumnews) and long- 
time Alumnews columnist, edits the 
new magazine. Tomie Dawkins 
Dugas ’72, who was art director for 
the student magazine The Auburn 
Circle a few years back and who has 
worked professionally in Atlanta 
and Auburn, is art director and 
associate editor. 


Other familiar names such as Pat 
Keller 69, Bob Sanders ’52 and Kaye 
Lovvorn ’64 can be expected to show 
up on a regular or occasional basis, 
Margaret Diseker Melzer ’70 is cir- 
culation manager, and Auburn 


Only Yesterday 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Corp. in Pensacola, Fla., while Earl 
Tucker ’26 was spinning a yarn or 
two of his own invention, some of 
which were about to appear in book 
form under the name of his column, 
“Rambling Roses and Flying 
Bricks.” 

Meanwhile back at the ranch, a 


7300-acre ranch in Stinton, Texas, . 


Teenye Holmes Price ’53 reported 
that the only discouraging words 
she ever heard from her husband, 
Jim, she heard during football 
season, when he persisted in cheer- 
ing for his alma mater, Texas A&M. 

Inman Veal ’54 had left the 
Auburn Tigers for the Detroit Tigers, 
where he was reported “doing very 
well.” Bill N. Bradford ’50 a locker 
plant operator in Scottsboro, was 
trying to make a different team, the 
Scottsboro City Council. Atthe same 
time, R. A. Dandle ’52 was engaged 
in an altogether different kind of 
battle as a member of the USS. 
Delegation to the Second United 
Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Frank E. Boyd ’14, Southern 
agronomist for the Virginia- 
Carolina-Chemical Corp., was 
featured in the V-C News as 
“Preacher Frank from Boyd’s 
Tank,” so-called because he has 
preached proper fertilization across 
the Southland and he was born near 
Boyd’s Tank in Chambers County, 
Ala. With justification the article 
calls him “a beloved gentleman, 
scholar, humorist, and 
agriculturist.” His maxim for farm 
success: “Early to bed; early to rise; 
work like hell and fertilize.” 
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Assistant Professor of Art Ray 
Dugas provides the numerous il- 
lustrations appearing throughout 
each issue. 

In his invitation to his readers to 
“join the family” in the first issue, 
Editor Roden describes Alabama 
Life as a “sort of bi-monthly road- 
map to the multitudes of pleasant 
places and entertaining events 
Alabama offers both residents and 
visitors,” but in a larger sense its 
purpose includes ‘promoting 
knowledge of Alabama past and pre- 
sent and developing an understan- 
ding of what it means to be an 
Alabamian.” 

All that philosophy translates 
into a magazine that ranges 
statewide but devotes a large section 
of each issue to a_ particular 
Alabama county in an effort to 
entertain and educate 
Alabamians—whether they are 
native sons and daughters or recent 
immigrants. | : 

Regular features of the magazine 
include Places to Go and Things to 
Do, a guide to what’s going on in the 
state; Around and About, short es- 
says on people and places (the first 
issue included the five Alabamians 
who were at the Alamo, an antique 
press run by an eighty-four-year-old 
man in Crenshaw County, and 
Malbis Memorial Church in 
Baldwin County); Taking Off the 
Dust Covers, about Alabama books 
and authors; Alabama Press Roun- 
dup, about Alabama newspapers 
past and present, by Alabama Press 
Association Historian Billy Jack 
Jones; Alabama Ancestors, a 


column for genealogy buffs by Ruth 


Royal Crump; and Deep South 
Humor, compiled by Pat Keller. 

The focus on each county will tell 
readers much they didn’t know. 

To give you an idea: The Noted 
Sons of Chambers County in the 
first issue included Sheriff Pat Gar- 
ret, who gained fame for his ac- 
tivities west of Chambers County 
which culminated in his killing of 
Billy the Kid; Senator Tom Heflin 
(best known as Cotton Tom), one of 


the nation’s most flamboyant 


politicians, who wished to be 
remembered as the man who in- 


troduced legislation establishing the. 
second Sunday in May as national 


Mother’s Day; General Robert Lee 
Bullard, an Auburn student before 
he entered West Point and embarked 
on a distinguished military career 
that included his being second in 
command to Gen. John J. Pershing 
(Gen. Bullard is honored on the 
Auburn campus by Bullard Hall); 
Heavyweight boxing champion Joe 
Louis, “The Brown Bomber,” and 
still regarded by many boxing fans 
as the greatest boxer who ever lived; 
Writer Johnson Jones Hooper, a 
LaFayette newspaper editor whose 
humorous essays about Captain 
Simon Suggs were printed by the 
New York papers in the Mid- 1800s, 
have been collected and anthologiz- 
ed over the years, and remain in 
print today. 3 
The second issue of Alabama Life, 


which should be on the newsstands 
around the time this Alumnews 
arrives in your mailbox, will focus 
on Butler County, home of country 
music great Hank Williams (written 
about in the inimitable style of Bob 
Sanders) as well as of two dis- 
tinguished Auburn alumni who will 
be included in the Noted Sons of 
Butler County, Generals Joseph 
Stewart ’37 and Thomas McGehee 
37. 

The cover. will feature the work of 
another Auburn alumnus, Bill 
Baggett 68, assistant professor of 
art at Auburn. 

In addition to a substantial sec- 
tion on the people, places, and 


history of Butler County, the 


and The 


As we said in another story on this 
page, books by alumni turning up for 
review aren’t all that unusual, but 
magazines are another matter. The 
second magazine under alumni 
leadership to begin in recent months 
is The Eagle’s Eye, devoted wholly 
to Auburn sports. 

With the obvious and full support 


of the Auburn Athletic Department, 


Publisher-Managing Editor Ed H. 
Jones, III, 62 has put together a 
monthly magazine that Auburn 
fans will love, particularly those out- 
of-state where Auburn sports news 1s 
usually hard to come by. The 


magazine is less exciting for those | 


within Alabama, for many of the 
stories are old-hat to them—at least 
most of those in the August- 
September issue which we studied 
for this review were—although still, 
there are exceptions within the 
features on various sports figures. 

The 32-page August-September 
issue is the fourth issue of The 
Eagle’s Eye and contains stories on 
football players Charlie Trotman 
and Brad Everett; a question-and- 
answer interview with Athletic 
Director Lee Hayley; the tale of the 
first round drafting of Auburn’s 
Reese McCall by the Baltimore Colts 
last May; a story on Mike Kolen’s 
retirement from pro ball to spend his 
time operating his Montgomery real 
estate business and planning his 
new racquetball and handball club, 
which is to open in Montgomery 
next year; one of aseries of nostalgic 
looks at past sports heroes with a 
story on Bobby Freeman, former 
football player and Auburn coach 
who is now in the real estate 
business in Auburn; and the honor- 
ing of James Walker with the 
magazine’s Eagle-Tiger Award for 
the second time asthe player, whoin 
the opinion of the staff, “has best ex- 
emplified the Auburn Tigers-War 
Eagle Spirit by his or her con- 
tributions to the success of the team 
and the athletic program at the Uni- 
versity.” . 

The Eagle’s Eye looks good. It is 
well-printed and lavishly illustrated 


September issue will include a 
superb feature on. Lake Martin by 
Jim Allen, a former Auburn English 
instructor now working with the 
publications staff of the Extension 
Service. 


And modern women looking for in- 
spiration will find a heroine in Bold 
Betsy Donaldson, who was liberated 
enough to make at least one history 
book back in the 1800s. 


Alabama Life sells for $1.00 an 
issue. Subscriptions for a year (6 
issues) are $5.00. The editors invite 
your subscriptions, your reactions, 
your suggestions, your criticisms, 
and corrections at 1005 Frederick © 
Road, Opelika, Ala. 36801. 


Eagle’s Eye 


by photographs, most of them made 
by the Auburn University 
Photographic Service. Each issue 
has a color cover and usually one in- 
side color photograph with the lead 


story. 

As listed, the staff of the magazine 
rivals that of Sports Illustrated, but 
we must assume that most of them 
are unpaid or part-time. At any rate 
some familiar Auburn names show 
up such as that of Lyn Scarbrough 
’69, assistant to the managing 
editor. Publisher-Managing Editor 
Jones’ wife, Betty,is office manager. | 

In the inside cover of his 
magazine, Editor Jones calls — 
himself “more than anything else”’ 
an Auburn fan who “belongs to no 
special group other than that large 
group of people who follow Auburn 
sports—every move, everywhere, no 
matter what the game.” 

And he certainly isn’t a one sport 
man. Mr. Jones was a non- 
scholarship member of the Auburn 
baseball team of 1960-61. He has 
spent much of his career in high 
school coaching, most of it in his 
hometown of Montgomery where he 
was head coach and athletic director 
at Catholic High for four years and 
assistant head football coach and 
head wrestling and track coach at 
Sidney Lanier High for five years. 

The magazine says its goal is “to 
regularly follow Auburn sports, in | 
depth and accurately.” It has begun 
with a positive outlook. To reach its 
potential, however, The Eagle’s Eye 
will have to go more in-depth and 
give the bulk of Auburn fans, which 
are in the state of Alabama obvious- 
ly, something they can’t get in their 
local newspapers. It is moving in 
that direction and we, like all 
Auburn fans, look forward to its 
success. 

To subscribe to The Eagle’s Eye 
(which is $1.50 on the newstand, but 
subscribers can save $3.00 per year), 
send your check for $15.00 to The 
Eagle’s Eye, P.O. Box 2743, 
Montgomery, Al. 36105. | 
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Auburn Trains Indusrial Designers for— 


_ Everything From Coffee Cups To Hospital Equipment 


By Betsy Butgereit ’79 


The carton you poured milk out of 
into your coffee this morning, the 
spoon you stirred it with, and the 
chair you sat in while you drank it 
all have one thing in common. Not 
just their presence during your mor- 
ning ritual, but that they were 
designed for maximum use by people 
like you. They weren’t just slapped 
together; they were the products of 
careful planning and molding by 
people like the Industrial Design 
students at Auburn University. 

“The point of contact with the user 
on any level—that’s the contribution 
of the designer,” department head 
Bill Bullock ’65, said. Industrial 
designers are concerned with con- 


sumers. For example, they worry . 


about your back. 

“All the bad back problems are 
caused by sitting problems,” Prof. 
Bullock said. “A lot of the material I 
have read says they are aggravated 
by improper.sitting, either from the 
chair they are sitting in or the way 
they sit.” Prof. Bullock figures he 
can’t do much about the way you’re 
sitting, but his department is very 
concerned with what you're sitting 
on. He said, “The point of contact 
with the user on any level—that’s 
the contribution of the designer.” 

The goal of the Industrial Design 
Department seems to be to turn out 
students well versed in the basics of 
design with an over-riding concern 
for the consumer and the environ- 
ment, not for the manufacturer. 

The Auburn department was of- 
- ficially given recognition on Oct. 1, 
1977, but has been a program for 
more than 30 years under either the 
art department or the architecture 
department. But in 1960, Dr. Walter 
Schaer and Professor Eva Pfeil 
began the program that is today one 
of 24 in the United States recognized 
by the Industrial Designers Society 
of America. 

Their field is one that benefits 
everyone in ways impossible to pin- 
point. Industrial designers are con- 
cerned not only with appearance, 
but also with safety and disposal. 
When asked to specify benefits to the 
public, Prof. Bullock points to the 


modern desk telephone, which an in- - 


‘ dustrial designer is responsible for. 
Before the desk model, all telephones 
hung on the wall with separate 
mouth and ear pieces. Prof. Bullock 
said it’s the little things, like the 
single unit head and mouth set, or 
the curve in the back of a chair, that 
an industrial designer is concerned 
with, and that the average consumer 
generally doesn’t think about... until 
it’s too late. 

To accomplish these things, Prof. 
Bullock said, a designer has to be a 
generalist and a specialist at the 
same time. “He has to be a generalist 
because he needs to know a little bit 
about everything,” he said. “He has 
to be able to deal with specialists in 
marketing, sales, and related 
sciences. He has to be a specialist, 
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CONCERN—The Auburn Department of Industrial Design hopes to make Greg Sollie and his 
fellow ID students into designers with a concern for the consumer and the environment. 


because he is usually the only person 
looking out for the user’s need. 
That’s the emphasis we put in educa- 
tion. Look what happened with the 
Pinto. That’s what happened when 
business people overrode the 
designers for the sake of dollars.” 
In preparing a student to hold his 


own in a field as complex as this, the . 


department continually stresses 
researching, developing, and com- 
municating project ideas. The 
students build prototypes, learn to 
draw out their plans and organize 
themselves, even go so far asto build 
actual models of rocking chairs they 
design. Diversity is stressed and en- 
couraged. “It’s a very diverse field,” 
Prof. Bullock said, “because it in- 
volves anything that is mass- 
produced for people. It can be 
anything from furniture design, 
aerospace engineering, 
automobiles to industrial and farm 
equipment.” 


To prepare a student to hold his 
own in such a diverse field, the 
department puts its students 
through four years of rigorous train- 
ing. The freshman year, there are no 
industrial design courses. “The 
reason for that,” Prof. Bullock said, 
“4s the transfer students. Everybody 
would have to back up and start tak- 
ing courses they had missed. What 
they do take are technical service 
courses(woodworking, welding, 
machine tooling, plastics and sheet 
metal). We are really trying to train 
people in problem solving—how to 
solve a problem.” 

The sophomore year, the basic 
fundamental design courses are 
taught—color, form, and structural 
design concepts. The industrial 
design students enter studio courses 
their junior and senior years, where 


and | 


they face and have to solve actual 
problems by researching, develop- 
ing, rebuilding, and presenting the 
final model of the project. 


When it’s all over, an industrial 
design student has three basic 
choices for a career, according to 
Prof. Bullock. He may go with a cor- 
porate design company and design 
things for that company only, or he 


may go with a consultant firm and 
work on many companies’ products. 
His third alternative is a govern- 
ment job, which includes a lot of 
military-related activity. The 
average starting salary for in- 
dustrial designers last year was $13,- 
500 a year, Prof. Bullock said, 
perhaps slightly higher for women. 
Auburn’s industrial design program 
has “five or six” women enrolled out 
of 100 students, which should ex- 
plain why women are going for a 
premium price. “One, who knows 
better what a woman wants than a 
woman?” Prof. Bullock said. “And, 
two, the emphasis on equal rights.” 


Prof. Bullock, who is in the un- 
usual position of being department 
head over a man he once studied un- 
der (Dr. Schaer), is proud of the 
program he now spearheads. The 
department recently hired a new 
faculty member, Prof. Tony Downs 
of Bedford, Pa., who previously ran a 
design consulting firm of his own. 
The department now occupies a 
small corner of Biggin Hall, but is 
looking forward to joining the rest of 
the architecture school in Dudley 
Hall Fine Arts Center “sometime in 
the future.” 


In the meantime, Prof. Bullock is 
spending time preparing his 
students for the future. And he 
seems to be succeeding. Fourteen of 
the Auburn industrial design 
students took part in an outdoor 
domestic environment design con- 
test for the Zinc Institute. The in- 
stitute provided materials. and the 

(Continued on Page 10) 


PRACTICAL—The newest member of the faculty, Prof. Tony Downs, left, studies the design 


of student Jack Fitzmaurice, right. 


—Photos by Betsy Butgereit 
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Proposed Revision of Alumni Constitution 


Printed below is the proposed revi- 
sion of the Constitution of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. The 
revision will be voted on at the Alum- 
ni Association annual meeting held 
on Homecoming, October 28. The 
Executive Committee strongly 
recommends that you carefully read 
the proposed revision and attend the 
meeting to vote on the many signifi- 
cant changes. The meeting will be 
held in room 213 of the Union 
Building at 10:00 a.m. 


ARTICLES OF AMENDMENT 
TO 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AUBURN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Constitution of The Auburn 
Alumni Association, which was and isin 
the name of the Articles of Incorporation 
thereof, shall be amended and replaced 
by the following: 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of the corporation is The 
Auburn Alumni Association, Inc. 
ce sometime called “Associa- 
tion”’). 


ARTICLE II—REGISTERED 
AGENT 
AND REGISTERED OFFICE 

The registered agent and registered of- 
fice of the Association shall be: 

Mr. George L. Bradberry 

Executive Director 

The Auburn Alumni Association, Inc. 

Auburn University 

Auburn, AL 36830 


ARTICLE III—DURATION 
The duration of the Association shall 
be perpetual. 


ARTICLE IV—PURPOSE 

The purposes for which the Corpora- 
tion is and was formed are: 

To promote the growth, progress, and 
general welfare of Auburn University; 

To foster mutually beneficial 
relationships between the University 
and its alumni: 

To instill in its members sentiments of 
loyalty to, and regard for, one another; 

To foster and encourage services to the 
citizens of Alabama and the nation 
through improved educational enter- 
prises, programs, and services of 
Auburn University; 

To enhance the general welfare of 
Auburn University through the ad- 
ministration and the management of ex- 
panded development programs; 

To solicit and encourage alumni and 
friends of Auburn to make gifts, devises, 
bequests, and contributions of what- 
soever nature to the Auburn University 
Foundation, and/or Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

To establish, under authority of the 
Board of Directors of the Auburn Alumni 
Association, Funds to be known as the 
Greater Auburn Fund-Athletics for the 
use and benefit of the athletic programs 
of Auburn University; and to solicit and 
encourage alumni and friends of Auburn 
to make contributions of whatsoever 
nature to said Funds, provided the same 
are acceptable to said University; and 

To encourage and solicit contributions 
by alumni and friends of Auburn to the 
Auburn Alumni Association to 
perpetuate the traditions, purposes, 
growth, and progress of Auburn Univer- 
sity. 


ARTICLE V—NON- PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION 

This Association shall not have any 
capital stock nor shall it pursue any ofits 
objects or purposes for pecuniary profit 
to any of its members. A member of the 
Association, however, may be paid and 
receive such compensation as may be 
agreed upon for services rendered to the 
Association, or for property sold or 
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other wise transferred tothe Association. 
All pecuniary benefits accruing to the 
Association, after the payments of 
operating expenses, including salaries 
of officers and employees, shall be used 
in furtherance of its stated objects and 
purposes. 


ARTICLE VI—MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. 

A. The membership of the Associa- 
tion shall consist of three groups, name- 
ly: 

1. Active Members 
2. Associate Members, and 
3. Honorary Life Members 

B. The Active Members shall con- 
sist of all graduates of Auburn Uni- 
versity and its predecessors who shall 
pay and keep paid their dues to the 
Association, and all past regularly 
registered students of Auburn Uni- 
versity and its predecessors who have 
remained in said Institution as long as 
one quarter or semester and who shall 
pay and keep paid their dues to the 
Association. 

C. Associate Members shall con- 
sist of individuals who have never 
attended Auburn University or have not 
fully met the specified requirements for 
Active Members, and who shall pay and 
keep paid their dues to the Association. 

D. Honorary Life Members shall 
consist of those elected by the Associa- 
tion as prescribed in its By-Laws in 
recognition of outstanding and 
meritorious services to Auburn Uni- 
versity, the Association, the State of 
Alabama, or the United States of 
America. 

Section 2. Members may 
withdraw from the Association by 
written resignation to the Executive 
Director, or may become inactive by per- 
mitting their dues to the Association to 
become delinquent. | 


ARTICLE VII— 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Subject to the ultimate authority 
which vests in the membership of the 
Association, the property, business, and 
affairs of the Association shall be 
managed by a Board of Directors, who 
shall define the policies and who shall 
have administrative direction of the 
Association, so long as there is no con- 


. flict with the Articles of Incorporation, 


its By-Laws, or applicable law. The 
number of directors of the Association 
shall be at least three and such ad- 
ditional numbers that shall be set from 
time to time by the By-Laws of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE VIII—OFFICERS 

The officers of the Association shall 
include a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, an Executive 
Director, and such other offices as the 
By-Laws shall state. The officers shall 
be elected or appointed as provided by 
the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IX—ORIGINAL 
INCORPORATORS 

The Original Incorporators were the 
following, and the address of each such 
individual being obtainable from 
Auburn University: 

George A. Mattison, Jr. 

T.D. Samford 

Tilghman A. Turner 

Russell N. Bean 

John T. Frazer 

Emmett Sizemore 

P. O. Davis 

C. W. Streit 

A. D. Carmichael 

Frank E. Boyd 

G. W. Penton 

Yetta Samford 

George W. Lanier 

William Byrd 

J. P. Ilges 

Frank P. Samford 

Roger W. Allen 

R. B. Draughon 

F. A. Luptoh 

L. N. Duncan 


ARTICLE 


Gerald L. Leff 

_ W. E. Sewell 
S. L. Toomer 
Pat Moulton 
William B. Paterson 
Robert E. Noble 


X—INITIAL DIREC- 
TORS 


The initial Board of Directors was as 
follows, the address of each such in- 
dividual being obtainable from Auburn 
University: 

Frank P. Samford 

George A. Mattison, Jr. 

Lee Ashcraft 

Tilghman Turner 

Roy B. Sewell 

Robert E. Noble 

John Thomas Frazer 


ARTICLE XI—INDEMNITY 
As partial inducement to the members 


of the Board of Directors to accept such | 


position, the Association is and shall 
henceforth be obligated to indemnity 
and hold harmless all said members of 
the Association, whether or not their 
terms shall have expired, of and from 
any loss, expense, and liability or claim- 
ed liability of every kind whatsoever 
which they may at any time pay orincur 
as adirect or indirect consequence of any 
actions taken or omitted, or alleged to 
have been taken or omitted by the 
Association, by other of said members or 
by themselves as such member, excep- 
ting only such as may be paid or incurred 
in relation to matters as to which they, 
respectively, shall be adjudged by ac- 
tion, suit or proceeding to be liable for 
negligence or misconduct in the perfor- 
mance of their duties for the Association. 
Such indemnification shall be 
cumulative and not exclusive of any 
other rights to which the said members 
may be entitled under any by-laws, 
agreements, corporate actions, or 
otherwise. 


ARTICLE XII—BY-LAWS 
The Board of Directors may adopt and 
amend from time to time such by-laws as 
it deems advisable which shall not be in- 
consistent with these Articles or with the 
Alabama Nonprofit Corporation Act. 


ARTICLE XIII—COMMITTEES 

The Board of Directors may by resolu- 
tion adopted by a majority of the 
members of the Board of Directors then 
in office create, and appoint the 
members of, one or more committees, 
each of which shall consist of two or 
more of said members which, to the ex- 
tent provided in such resolution, shall 
have and exercise the authority of the 
Board of Directorsin the management of 
the Association; but, the designation of 
such committees and the delegation 
thereto of authority shall not operate to 
relieve the said members of any respon- 
sibility imposed upon them. Other com- 
mittees not having and exercising the 
authority of the Board of Directors in the 
management of the Association may be 
established by resolution of the Board of 
Directors and the members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIV—AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. Amendment of Articles 
of Incorporation. The Articles of In- 
corporation may be amended in the 
following manner: The Board of Direc- 
tors shall first adopt a resolution setting 
forth the proposed amendments and 
directing that it be submitted at either an 
Annual or Special Meeting to a vote of 
the members of the Association having 
voting rights. After adoption by the 
Board of Directors, the Executive Direc- 
tor shall give notice thereof to members 
of the Association by causing the propos- 
ed amendments to be printed in an alum- 
ni publication of general circulation not 
less than ten (10) nor more than thirty 
(30) days before the date of the meeting. 
Such amendment shall be adopted upon 


receiving at least two-thirds (2/3) of the 
votes entitled to be cast by members pre- 
sent at such meeting. 

Section 2. Articles of Amendment. 
Such amendment shall be incorporated 
in Articles of Amendment executed for 
the Association by the President, and by 
the Secretary, and verified by one of the 
officers signing such articles. The Ar- 
ticles of Amendment shall set forth: 

(a) The name of the association 

(b) The amendment or amendments 

so adopted 

(c) Astatement setting forth the date 

of the meeting of members at 
which the amendment was 
adopted, and that a quorum was 
present at such meeting, that 
such amendment received at least 
two-thirds (2/3) of the votes en- 
titled to be cast by members pre- 
sent; or, consent in writing signed 
by all members entitled to vote 
with respect thereto. 

Section 3. Filing. Such Articles of 
Amendment shall be filed in the Office of 
the Judge of Probate of Lee County, 
Alabama, and shall become effective 
when so filed. 


ARTICLE XV—NON- DIVERSION 
OF ASSETS 


The Association shall not have or 
issue shares of stock. No dividends shall 
be paid and no part of the income of the 
Association shall be distributed to its 
members, Board of Directors, or officers 
as such, except the Executive Director 
shall be paid a salary for his employ- 
ment by the Association. The Associa- 
tion may reimburse any party for any 
reasonable expenses incurred on behalf 
of the Association or in the carrying 0 
of its business. sae ahs 

ARTICLE VXI—POWERS AND 

LIMITATIONS 

In addition to all the lawful powers ex- 
pressly or impliedly derived by the 
Association from these Articles, the 
Association and its officers and Board of 
Directors shall have all such powers as 
are provided under and by the Alabama 
Nonprofit Corporation Act (excepting 
the powers stated in subsection (6) of Sec- 


- tion 10-3-120, Code of Alabama 1975); 


and, such other rights and powers con- 
sistent with the purposes and 
limitations of the Association as shall be 
conferred by all other laws and 
regulations. However, notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary stated or im- 
plied in these Articles or permitted by 
applicable laws, the Association shall at 
all times be operated exclusively for 
charitable, benevolent, civic, and other 
nonprofitable purposes, and no part of 
the net earnings of same may inure t 

the benefit of any member. | 


ARTICLE XVII—DISSOLUTION 

In the event of the dissolution of the 
Corporation and the discontinuance of 
its functions, all property and assets of 
the Association shall be distributed to 
the Auburn University Foundation or 
Auburn University. 


Statement of Compliance with 
Alabama Code SS 10-3-42 

The meeting of the members at which 
this ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT was 
adopted was held on the day 
of ______, 1978. A quorum of the 
Association was present and the amend- 
ment received at least two-thirds (2/3) of 
the votes entitled to be cast by members 
present or represented by proxy at such 
meeting. 


President 
Auburn Alumni Association 


Executive Director 
Auburn Alumni Association 
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AUBURN ALUMNALITIES 


1910-1938 


James F. Reeves ’10 is now in a nursing 
home in Macon, Ga. ; 

Davis R. Gammage ’15 now lives in 
Sarasota, Fla. 

George A. Mattison, Jr., 19 was honored 
In late August by a five-hour parade held in 
Birmingham to conclude the three-day 

Southeastern Shrine Convention held there. 
Mr. Mattison is the only Birminghamian ever 
elected to head the international fraternal 
organization, which he served as president in 
1960. Mr. Mattison, who has been honored by 
Auburn as the recipient of an honorary doctor 
of science and of the Algernon Sydney Sul- 
livan award, lists his hobbies “as my family, 
rehabilitation of underprivileged and 
crippled children, and football. And in that 
order.” Shriners are known nationally for 
their work in equipping hospital wings and 
later building special hospitals for burn vic- 
tims. Mr. Mattison is emeritus member of the 
board of trustees for the Shrine Hospitals for 
crippled and burned children, past president 
of the Auburn Alumni Association, and the 
National Slag Association. He is past chair- 
man of the Auburn Band Alumni Associa- 
tion. He has also headed the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce and the Birmingham 
Committee of 100. 

John J. Young ’29 has moved from Centre 
to Ashville. 

Dr. Andrew J. McCreary ’35 has retired 
from the practice of veterinary medicine and 
currently lives in Pensacola, Fla. 

Vernon P. Moore ’37 has retired from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Cotton Gin- 
ning Laboratory in Stoneville, Miss. He 
currently lives in Leland, Miss. 


Robert Henry Hurd ’38 has moved from 
New Orleans to Houston, Tex. 


1939-1949 


Earl H. Lindsey ’39 is now president of 
Gregory-Salisbury & Company, Inc., in New 
Orleans, La. — , 

John P. Weeks ’40, Fisheries specialist 
with the Auburn University Extension Ser- 
vice, retired June 30. He joined Extension in 
1944 as assistant county agent in Tuscaloosa. 
In 1950 he came to Auburn as poultry 
marketing specialist. Five years later he left 
Extension to become vice president and direc- 
tor of research for Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Company. In 1970 he returned to the Exten- 
sion Service as fisheries specialist. 

Margaret P. Mims Dowling ’40 is now 
Mrs. Robert T. McWhorter. She continues to 
live in Dothan. | | 

Eletha I. Howard ’43 has been promoted 
to technologist in the Product Control 
Divison of Texaco, Inc. She had been staff 
chemist since 1974. Ms. Howard joined Tex- 
aco at the Port Arthur, Tex., plantin 1957 asa 
chemist in the Product Control Division. 
After working in various technical positions 
in the Product Control Laboratory she was 
promoted to senior project chemist in 1972 
and then to staff chemist two years later. She 
lives in Port Neches, Tex. 

Dorothy F. Floyd °43 has moved from 
Talladega to Birmingham. 

Dr. Jasper A. Hayles, Jr., 46 is now 
associate professor of agricultural education 
at Arkansas State University. He lives in 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


Pharmacy Reorganized 


For the first time in its long 
history, the School of Pharmacy at 
Auburn has been divided into 
departments. Pharmacy began at 
Auburn in 1885 as a course of study 
in the chemistry curriculum. In 1922 
it shared designation with 
chemistry in the creation of the 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
In 1941, the two courses of study 
separated to become separate 
schools. 

The new departments are Phar- 
macal Science, Pharmacy Ad- 
ministration, and Clinical Phar- 
macy Practice, according to 
Auburn’s Academic Vice President 
Taylor Littleton. 

The reorganization of the School 
of Pharmacy into departments will 
strengthen the administrative struc- 
ture, said Pharmacy Dean Ben 
Cooper, bringing it closer to in- 
dividual faculty and students. 

“Research and graduate 
programs will be significantly 
strengthened by organization into 
smaller groups with common in- 
terest and expertise,” he said. ‘“‘More 
specialization will be afforded the 
rapidly changing role of the phar- 
macist as we become an even more 
viable and visible member of the 
nation’s health care team.” 

Two of the new departments will 
have acting heads from the current 
faculty and the third will be directed 
by a faculty member who joined the 
University in September as head of 
the department. 

Dr. Byron B. Williams, who has 
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been on the Auburn faculty since 
1951, is acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacal Science. Dr. 
Williams earned bachelor’s, 
master’s, and Ph.D. degrees at the 
University of Florida. : 

Dr. Kenneth Barker, Alumni 
Professor of Pharmacy, will be ac- 
ting head of the Deparment of Phar- 
macy Administration. He joined the 
Auburn -faculty in 1975 and has 
degrees from the University of 
Florida and the University of Mis- 
sissippi. | 

Dr. Barker, director of the Drug- 
related Analysis, Research and 
Evaluation program headquartered 


_ at Auburn, recently designed a phar- 


macy facility at Gorgas Hospital in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


Dr. Keith Campagna came to 
Auburn in September to head the 
new Department of Clinical Phar- 
macy from the Medical Center and 
College of Pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. At the Medical 
Center, Dr. Campagna was assis- 
tant pharmacist, assistant professor 
of pharmacy, and assistant director 
of hospital pharmacy for patient 
care services. He has also been a 
private consultant to pharmacies 
and skilled nursing facilities 
operating out of Kenilworth, III. 


Dr. Campagna, who holds the 
Doctor of Pharmacy from Duquesne 
University, has published numerous 
articles in professional journals and 
made-many presentations to phar- 
maceutical societies. 


Robert B. Cater, Jr., ’47 lives in New in Decatur and later relocated in Pensacola, 


Orleans, La. 

Claude W. Goolsby, Jr., ’49 now lives in 
Panama City, Fla. 

Ed Henderson ’49, an associate real estate 
broker with Lacy Realty Co., Inc. in 
Doraville, Ga., was Red Carpet Agent of the 
Year for 1977. The Red Carpet Council of 
Metropolitan Atlanta named Mr. Henderson 
its Agent of the Year because of his unusual 
success in real estate including nearly $2 
million in closings. A sales veteran of 16 
years, he had been agent of the month several 
times during the three years he has been with 
the company. 

Myrtice Rhodes Waldo ’49 has been nam- 
ed assistant general counsel for the Florida 
Farm Bureau Federation and affiliated com- 
panies. She holds a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in education from Auburn. 
As an attorney she has specialized in the 


~ areas of contracts, real property, and cor- 


porate law. She has been an assistant 
professor in business administration at 
Auburn and an associate professor at Miami- 
Dade Community College. She is a member of 
the Florida Bar, the National Business 
Education Association, Florida Business 
Education Association, and Kappa Beta Pi 
legal sorority. This year she served on the 
Southern Association Accreditation Com- 
mittee for evaluation of vocational and 
business education programs. She and her 
husband, Whitson, live in Gainesville with 
their five children. 


1950 


J. Harold Brown has been appointed divi- 
sion manager of the New Orleans Division of 
the newly-announced Petroleum Products 
Department—USA of Texaco, Inc. Mr. Brown 
has been with Texaco since 1954. Following 
various training and marketing assignments 
in Alabama and Georgia, he became district 


_manager, New Orleans in 1964 and later Divi- 


sion Marketing manager in 1976. He and his 
wife, Kathleen, have two children: J. H. 
Brown, Jr., an attorney in New Orleans, and 
Kathleen Brown Mienert, whose husband is 
with Texaco in London, England. 

Terry E. Thames, Jr., has been named 
manager of tire technology for Monsanto Tex- 
tiles Co. He will coordinate the tire yarn 
technical programs in Akron, Ohio. He joined 
Monsanto in 1953 as a mechanical engineer 


Fla., where he held supervisory and 
managerial positions with the plant and the 
technical center. He transferred into nylon 
marketings in 1969 and held various 
assignments in St. Louis and New York 
before being named manager of product 
development with Monsanto Textiles in 1977. 

M E. Larsen operates M.E. Larsen & 
Associates in Chattanooga, Tenn. The com- 
pany handles equipment for process in- 
dustries. 

Clarence H. Hornsby, Jr., has been 
elected president and general manager of 
Bowater Carolina Corp., a major manufac- 
turer of newsprint, magazine print, and wood 
pulp. He has been a director, vice president, 
and mill manager of Bowater Carolina since 
1974 and has been with the company for 16 
years. He serves on the board of trustees of 
York Technical College, and on the boards of 
Southern Bank and Trust Co., and the South 
Carolina State Chamber of Commerce. He 
and his wife, Lynn, have ason and a daughter 
and live in Rock Hill, S.C. 

NEW ADDRESSES: William M. 
Whittlesey, Annandale, Va.; Perry H. 
Redmond, Hueytown; Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Mattmuller (Anne Prim ’49), Tullahoma, 
Tenn; Thomas J. Rivas, Jr., Vero Beach, 
Fla.; William C. Ray, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1951-1954 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Johnson ’51 
(Evelyn Blake ’50) have moved from Palm 
Springs, Fla., to Leesburg, Ala. 

Hylyard L. Lanier, Jr., 51 livesin Shaw- 
mut. 


Industrial Design 


(Continued from Page 8) 


students prepared projects, built 
models and presented them before a 
panel of judges who critiqued them. 
“That was the part that was ex- 
tremely valuable to the students,” 
Prof. Bullock said. Three of the 
students who turned in projects have 
been contacted by the company and 
asked about using their designs for 
future development by the company. 


—AU Photo 


DESIGN AWARD—Kenneth Harvey (left) of Guntersville recently received a Certificate of 
Merit from the Industrial Design Society of American for achievement and promise in the study 
of industrial design. Kenneth’s work includes a diverse range of consumer products and 
product designs. Congratulating him on the award is Bill Bullock ’65, head of the Department 


of Industrial Design at Auburn. 
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- Students are Junk Food Junkies 


By Betsy Butgereit ’79 


“Kat all your vegetables,” your 
mother commanded you as a child, 
but did you heed her advice after you 
came to Auburn? Perhaps, if you 
were here before the Fast Food Blitz 
of the ’70s, but for the majority of 
Auburn students today, junk is the 
_ word. 

Junk even takes on a glamorous 
hue to some Auburn students, like 
Deborah Roden ’78, a senior in 
medical technology, who says her 
idea of a gourmet meal is a Big Mac, 
large fries, and a medium [r. 
Pepper. (She points out, however, 
that she supplements her diet with 
M & Ms, aspirin, and Vivarin.) But 
many Auburn students are not that 
all-beef oriented. Linda Meagher ’80, 
a junior in early childhood educa- 
tion, claims to live off Tab, crackers 
and peanut butter, in between 
‘ sporadic meals at War Eagle 
Cafeteria. Linda said she usually 
eats at War Eagle because her 
parents pay for it, and because sheis 
“too cheap to go anywhere else.” 


o 
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—Lyn Henagen | 


PASS THE KETCHUP—Johnny Haslam 
78 will eat anything with ketchup on it, es- 
pecially liver. 
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make it a way of life to find out who 
has the best darn burger in the whole 
wide world, or the best anything for 
that matter. Junk foodaholics cruise 
Magnolia Avenue, which is rapidly 
becoming the Fast Food Heaven of 
East Alabama. And once they get 
bored with Magnolia, they can 
always pop over and say hello to 
Hardee’s on Gay Street or take a 
further jaunt to any other kind of 
fast food place imaginable. Stay-at- 
homes can order well-seasoned hub- 
caps rumored to be pizzas that will 
be delivered sometime within the 
next 24 hours. 

But Auburn wasn’t always so fast 
food oriented, according to David 
Housel ’69, a wealth of Auburn infor- 
mation. He blames the increasing 
popularity of fast food places on the 
rise of efficiency apartments in the 
late 60s and early ’70s. Before that 
time, David said, the place to eat was 
the boarding houses like Day House 
One and Two, the Tea Room, the 
Green House, and the Blue Room, 
primarily because they were close to 
campus. 

The best thing about the boarding 
houses, David said, was the food. 
Patrons were served at their tables, 
and they had a meat, two vegetables, 
dessert, rolls, and tea—lots of tea. 
You could even come back for 
seconds on the vegetables if you 
wanted, which was a _ policy 
guaranteed to make Mom smile. 
David said the second best thing 
about boarding houses was the 
friends he made there. He recalled 
that when he ran for editor of The 
Plainsman in 1968, some of his 
staunchest supporters were people 
he ate with. 

According to David, the coming of 
Jack’s, the first fast food place to 
move in, caused a small furor among 
students, because it was built on the 
site of the Green House, a popular 
boarding house. Now, even Jack’s 
has fallen prey to faster food mania. 
It went out of business the week 
before the last A Day game, causing 
a small panic among some on- 
campus: students who carefully ex- 
plained to family and friends to turn 
at the corner where the big Jack’s 
sign was. They didn’t know the sign 
had been torn down late Friday, and 
when all their friends came stream- 
ing into Auburn Saturday, they 
streamed right on through out the 
other side of town. 

Another Auburn eating landmark 
bit the dust this year, literally. The 
Kopper Kettle blew up as the result 
of a gas explosion, taking Pas- 
quale’s and the greater part of that 
end of the block with it. David 
remembers the Kettle as one of his 
favorite places to eat. A common 
breakfast for him, he recalls, with a 
chuckle, was “a milk shake, 2 
cheeseburgers, and a waffle.” As 
students today make late night ice 
cream runs to Sani-flush (whose 
proprietors may prefer it to be 
known as Sani-freeze) David said 
everyone in his day went to the 
Kopper Kettle. | 


The Kettle, “one of the great melting 
pots,” was frequented by students, 
faculty, and townspeople alike, 
although the students take primary 
credit for the frequent ketchup 
battles there. 

If Johnny Haslam ’78 had been 
there, though, he might have tried to 
save the ketchup. “Ill eat 
anything,” said the senior in jour- 
nalism, “as long as it has ketchup 
and cheese on top of it. I’ll even eat 
cheese with ketchup on it.” Johnny 
is also your basic hog, a connoisseur 
of the art of pigging out, as many 
Auburn students put it today, 
although Johnny says it a bit more 
simply: “Ieat with gusto.” He claims 
his motto for life is “Eat, drink, and 
be merry because you might be dead 
tomorrow,” and he tries to fulfill that 
motto. He had a real hard time 
narrowing down his favorite food. 
“Well,” he said, “It might be 
barbecue or pork or spaghetti or fish 
or chili dogs or liver or pizza or any 
drink with bubbles.” Liver? Yes, 
liver. Johnny makes it a point to 
drop by War Eagle cafeteria every 
Tuesday because they usually serve 
liver then, and he loves liver almost 
as much as he does ketchup, which 
he always has on his liver. He 
swears his only gripe about eating at 
War Eagle is “when a piece of liver 
starts out as a cubic inch, then as I 
chew it expands to a cubic yard.” 

Johnny has no trouble deciding 
what to cook on those rare evenings 
he stays home—it’s Hamburger 
Helper all the way, because, he said, 
“T don’t hate to cook as much as I 
hate to clean up.” Johnny said his 
habits haven’t really changed that 
much since he came to school. He 
still eats three meals a day, only now 
he eats at noon, evening, and mid- 
night. Besides, he tosses into the 
conversation as one might toss a 
radish sliver into a salad, “I take a 
lot of vitamins.” 

But if Johnny sounds like a closet 
case of malnutrition, mothers of 
America, take heart. There are 
students like Marcia Zeller 78, a 
senior in elementary education, who 
have seen the folly of their mouths 
and awakened to their bodies’ cry for 
nutrients. She ate at the cafeteria un- 
til her last quarter here, then she 
decided she “needed to learn to do 
things for myself,’ so she began 
cooking in the dorm. She cooks all 
meals and for dinner always has a 
meat and two vegetables. The most 
remarkable thing about cooking for 
herself, she finds, is that she only 
spends about $15 a week on food. 

Most students would rather 
choose the freeway to fast food that 
Johnny rides each day, like Julie 


-Muckelrath ’79, who admits with a 


grin, “I like a little food with my 
ketchup.” A junior in marketing, 
Julie has an excuse every grade 
point-conscious parent will sym- 
pathize with: “Nobody wants to get 
out when they are in the middle of 
studying. It’s easier to go out and 
buy a bag of potato chips and keep 
them around.” Her roommate, Bar- 


: —Lyn Henagen 
A LITTLE FOOD—Julie Muckelrath keeps 
a stash of potato chips and is also a ketchup 
freak. “I like a little food with my ketchup,” 
she explains. 


bara Pryce ’79, a senior in animal 
and dairy sciences, views the food 
scene a little differently. She’d just 
as soon go out to eat, as long as it’s to 
McDonald’s, her favorite. Barbara 
says she eats more junk food since 
she came to school, but she blames it 
on War Eagle serving hours. “It’s 
only open a few hours a day for hot 
food,” she said, “and if you miss 
that, it’s tough.”’ When she does miss 
it and she’s too tired to go out to 
Mac’s, she digs into a peanut butter 
and banana on Jewish rye 
sandwich, then she adds in the same 
breath, “but I don’t eat weird food,” 
she insists, “I’m normal.” 

But some students do have trouble 
making ends meet, particularly 
married students trying to cope with 
rising prices on a stagnant salary. 
Jill Thomas tried to explain the 
problem of keeping her husband, 
Butch ’80, a junior in electrical 
engineering, in school and well-fed 
at the same time. Jill says, “It’s 
hard.” They allot $50 a month to 
groceries, but find that more and 
more lately they’ve had to go back to 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
the store toward the end of the 
month. And they get a break from 
Butch’s parents. “Butch’s mom and 
dad have a garden in Sylacauga,” 


: 
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—Lyn Henagen 
NO WEIRD FOOD—If Barbara Pryce can’t 
satisfy her Big Mac addiction, she’ll take a 
peanut butter and banana on rye, insisting all 
the while, “I don’t eat weird food.” 


Jill said, “And we bum a lot of stuff 


off Sate If it wasn’t for them we | 


wouldn’t survive. We would 
probably end up malnutritioned, 
and I am serious.” Other ways the 
Thomases cut costs is to shop 
specials and to rustle up their own 
vittles. They hunt and fish, and their 
last fishing trip netted them about 
10 pounds of fish. 

But the average Auburn student 
couldn’tidentify with the Thomases’ 
problem, and he probably couldn’t 
identify with some special problems 
of the international students. They 
come to Auburn from foreign coun- 
tries, many well-versed in the 
language here, but few know 
anything about the food. A favorite 
story from the Home Ec School is 
about an international student who 
wasn't familiar with American food. 
She was majoring in nutrition. She 
learned to read and add the nutrient 
counts of food very well, but putting 
things together was a problem for 


Before the Auburn- ‘Alainiwen Game— 


-A Brunch for a Bunch of Mery Special Kids 


Pais Pat Keller "69 


Janie Cox Jones ’68 of Bir- 
mingham is going to a party on 
December 2, and she wants all other 
Auburn tans who plan to attend The 
Gameto be there too. The party is the 
fifteenth annual Charity League 
Football Brunch, held at Fort John 
C. Persons Armory next to Legion 
Field on Graymont in Birmingham. 
It begins four hours before game 


time and ends at kickoff. But, ah, 


says Janie, in the meantime... and 
tells us about the fried chicken 
dinner buffet (“‘The best food and the 
most food you’ll ever get to eat!”’), the 
entertainment (‘We have Sonny 


Duke and the Sundowners featuring ~ 


Jimmie Sue Cannon, and everybody 
dances and joins in cheers with the 
Auburn and Alabama cheerleaders. 
But the fans themselves are the best 
entertainment. They really put on a 
show.’’), and the bar (“There’s one 
guy who works at the bar who 
always wears an orange and blue 
vest. Last year the brunch preceded 
the Alabama-Tennessee game, but 
he said no way was he going to wear 
red and white, so there he was.”’, 
and for those who don’t have the 
stamina for the “best party you’ll 
ever go to, better than New Year’s 
Eve,” there’s a take-out box lunch. 
Getting a good meal, a free floor 
show, and an opportunity to relax 
and meet old friends before the game 
is reason enough to attend the 
brunch, but Janie and her 124 fellow 
workers in Charity League have 
another, vastly different motive for 
sponsoring the affair. Money raised 
from the sale of tickets and adver- 


tising goes to equip the Speech and 


Hearing division of the new EPIC 
School in Birmingham, a cause to 
which the League has already pledg- 
ed more than $100,000. “We’ve spent 
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more than $50, 000 for equipment at 
the present school; Lakeview Speech 
and Hearing School, ” Janie says, 

“and in addition, we donate our 
time.” 

Although Charity League 
members serve the school in various 
ways, for Janie the gift of time 
means teaching physical education 
to the pre-schoolers at Lakeview, 


‘something she has been doing for 


three years now, and a task she finds 
very rewarding. “Some of the 
children that we got my first year 


there were like littlerag dolls,” Janie 


says. “It was all we could doto teach 
them to walk.” 

“With deaf children there’s a 
balance/coordination problem,” 
Janie continues. “You know, people 
who have inner ear problems have 
difficulty with their balance, and 
with deaf children it’s the same kind 
of thing. Some of them can’trun, and 
some of them actually do have trou- 
ble walking, so we work a lot with 


balance beams and having them 
walk straight lines. We do the most 


basic things. We have them sit down 
and roll a ball back and forth to one 
another. We have some little stairs. 
We hold their hands and teach them 
to walk up steps, which is something 
with other children you would never 
think of doing—unless they were 
only a year or so old.” 

In addition to keeping the 
program very basic, Janie says that 
the clinic’s P.E. teachers must gear 
their exercises to the multiply- 
handicapped child. “A lot of the 
children have more than one han- 
dicap 80 they require a certain kind 
of care,” she explains. “If you havea 
child with water on the brain you 
have to be sure that this child does 
not fall and hit her head. There are 
games and exercises that you just 
can’t have her do because it would be 
too easy for her to fall.” 


—Lyn Henagen 


BALANCED DIET?—Linda Meagher lives 
on Tab and peanut butter and crackers. 


In addition to improving the 
child’s coordination and increasing 
his confidence, the goal of the 
physical education program is to 
prepare him for a more formal 
physical education program by the 
time he gets up into elementary 
school. And although Janie has 
been a volunteer for only three years, 
she is encouraged by the progress 
she sees. 

“Since I’ve been here Pus watched 
the children that were in the first 
group—the three-year-olds that are 
now in the five- and six-year-old 
group—progress, and I can see that 
they’re doing really well. At three 
they’re so far behind most three- 
year-olds that it’s difficult to im- 
agine. Usually when they come to 
Lakeview they’re between two and 
three and they have so little coor- 
dination and no language at all. 
They have some grunting and poin- 
ting, just what they’ve done at home, 
but that’s all. 

“Now I see the older ones who 
have learned sign language, 
paticularly those who are best 
friends, sitting over in a corner sign- 
ing to one another as fast as their 
fingers will move. It’s just like in 
regular school, having two students 
who sit in a corner and talk all the 
time.” 

When Janie first came to work at 
Lakeview, she found teaching there 
“depressing and very sad,” but the 
more she worked with the children, 
the more she realized that they are 

“Sust kids.” 

“They act like all other kids,” she 
says, “poking each other, gossip- 
ping. We always have a discipline 
problem in every class.” 

When discipline problems arise, 
such as hitting or hair-pulling, Janie 
and the other volunteers call on the 
regular teachers. “We volunteers 
don’t know the sign language, at 


Student 


her. Her first solo meal plan was a 
breakfast that included noodles and 
whipped cream. And you thought 
snails were awful. 


However, the fast food chains are 
ready, willing, and able to clear 
things up for her and to do it her 
way. So many fast food places have 
moved into Auburn in the last few 
years that all manner of buildings 
are being overtaken. Polly-Tek 
downtown has turned into 
Courtney’s, a restaurant-bar. The 
Approach gift shop and the men’s 
store next to it have both turned into 
sandwich-delis. And a washeteria 
on Gay Street has become a roast- 
beef sandwich joint-disco. Chowing 
down has become a serious business, 
and it looks like it’s here to stay until 
death do us part. You’ve heard of 
eating yourself into the grave? Well, 
the Holiday. Fish Camp on the 
Opelika Highway has just been con- - 
verted to a funeral home. 


least not very well,” says Janie, 
“just enough to say hello and good 
morning and to tell them to line up or 
to run—things like that. And at the 
beginning of the year the teacher 
gives each volunteer the sign for her 
name so she can relay it to the 
children. But the regular teachers 
handle the discipline. They come to 
class with us to see how the children _ 
are doing and to answer any 
questions we might have about a 
particular child. The teachers are 
very supportive. And of course their 
coming to the gym classes gives 


(Continued on Page 13) 


REWARDING—Janie Cox Jones ’68 has 
found her past three years of volunteer 
teaching with the hearing-impaired pre- 
schoolers at Lakeview School in Birmingham 
very rewarding. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
them a better idea of what to tell 
parents to do at home to help the 
children.” 

While Janie’s area of responsiblity 
is pre-school P.E., she, like the other 
volunteers, has an avid interest in 
everything that happens at 
Lakeview. “Some of the children 
have some hearing and some are 
profoundly deaf,” she relates. “And 
the children come from all levels of 
society—some from low income 
families, some from Mountain 
Brook. Generally the parents are 
very supportive. We have some 
parents who drive an hour and a half 


or two hours to this school every- 


morning and they stay there all day 
because it’s too far to go home and 
come back again. These parents give 
up their time five days a week so that 
their children can go to school at 
Lakeview, and some of them help out 
in the office or attend classes to learn 
how to help their children. 


“Of course, as in any other situa- 


tion, we have children whose 
parents are not involved, so 
volunteers have to pick some 
children up in order for them to be 
able to go to school. But those 
parents are a very, very small 
minority.” 


Most of the children at Lakeview 
stay at the clinic through seventh or 
eighth grade then go on to school at 
Talladega, Janie says, but hopefully 
the school will someday be lengthen- 


ed through twelfth grade, because 


it’s very hard on the parents to have 


their children have to go away. 


Of course, some of the Lakeview 
children eventually enter public 
school, such as one little four-year- 
old girl that Janie tells about. The lit- 
tle girl has some hearing and is quite 
bright, Janie says. And in the new 
EPIC school, there will be areas for 
gifted children and even some nor- 
mal children, and the school ad- 
ministration will try to work some of 
the deaf into some of the normal 
children’s classes. 

Meanwhile, until the children 
move from Lakeview, the school will 
take in the Birmingham area and 
outlying areas and will continue to 
provide for the children enrolled. But 
after this year, Janie may no longer 
be conducting the pre-schoolers’ 
physical education classes. “I love 
doing this,” she says, “but now that 
my youngest child is old enough for 
nursery school, I’d like to teach full 
time.” She has taught sixth grade in 
Huntsville, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, and, she says, has missed it 
every day of her iife since she quit. 

Lakeview School and her ex- 
periences there will always be with 
her, however. “I’ve had some of the 
most memorable moments of my life 
at that school,” she says. She’s 
watched the teachers teach the 
children sign language by holding 
up a picture and making the sign. 
“At the same time, the teachers say 
the word,” Janie relates, “in hopes 
that the children will learn to lip- 
read too, so that when they get out in 
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the world they can read lips well 
enough to get by. Obviously other 
people aren’t going to know sign 
language.” | 

And she’s gone to the annual 
programs that the children present 
for the staff and parents. “It’s very 
touching,” Janie smiles. ‘“They try 
to teach the children to speak by 
vibrations, and the children sing for 
us. As they sing they use sign 
language. The first year, I was sit- 
ting there with tears running down 


all over and I thought, “This is my 


first year, but next year will be 
different.’ It wasn’t. During that 
program there’s not a dry eye in the 
house. They do songs like ‘Smile’ 
and you’re thinking if they can do 
that, how can we complain about the 
little everyday things that happen to 
us!” 

But the most amusing story Janie 
tells about the school is on herself 
and a fellow volunteer. “The most 
attentive the children have ever 
been” she says, “was the day I was 
demonstrating the balance beam, 
turned my ankle, fell off, and just lay 
there with my ankle swollen twice its 
normal size. Meanwhile the other 
gym teacher tries to smooth things 
over by demonstrating a somersault. 
She got hung and couldn’t go over. 
So there we all were. The speech 
teachers were all in there and here is 
one of the gym teachers on the floor 
with this double-size ankle turning 
black and blue (Icouldn’t even get up 
to hobble off) and the other teacher 
on her head unable to make the rest 
of her body flip over. It was the only 
time the children ever stood in line 
without hitting one another or pull- 
ing hair.” 

Although Janie regrets leaving 
her Lakeview children, she plans to 
continue her membership in Charity 
League, and through the League, her 
support .of the school and _ its 


‘children. In fact, her concern for the 


children brought her to Auburn 
several times this summer to plug 
the Charity League Football 
Brunch, the most important single 
project that the League will sponsor 
for the children this year. Head- 
quartered at her parents’ (Dr. and 
Mrs. Grady Cox ’48), Janie came to 
campus to convince Auburn sup- 
porters that her cause was 
worthwhile. And she succeeded. But 
not even Janie can deny that she has 
more than one reason to request peo- 
ple to dig into their pockets for a five 
dollar regular dinner ticket or a 
twenty-five dollar per couple 
patron’s ticket to the brunch. The 
truth keeps slipping out. 

“You have to realize that Bir- 
mingham is basically a University 
of Alabama town,” she says. “And 
for Auburn people that has its disad- 
vantages. A plumber came to the 
house one day wearing an Alabama 
cap. My son saw him, ran into the 
kitchen where I was, and whispered, 
‘Mother, there arén’t very many of 
us, are there?’ ”’ | 

What Janie fears, of course,is that 
her beloved Football Brunch will be 
inundated with Alabama supporters 


Volunteer Aid for the Hearing- Disabled Child 


JANIE WITH HER PRE-SCHOOLERS—Shown with a few of the hearing disabled 


children in her physical education class at the Lakeview School is Janie Cox Jones 68, who 
regularly volunteers her time to the project. The children are shown wearing hearing devices 
which enabled them to “hear,” via vibrations, jet planes going over, something they could 


never before hear. 


having a good meal and a wonderful 
time while Auburn supporters, ig- 
norant of the festivities, will be forc- 
ed to park at the outskirts of the city 
and eat at the Greasy Spoon. Janie 
has still another fear, however. 
“Every year the brunch is held 
before an Alabama game and the 
‘Bama fans take off to see the game 
while the rest of us act as a clean-up 
crew. This year, Pat Sullivan is co- 


chairman. Let’s face it,” she says, 
“Auburn fans are going to have to 
come through this year!” 


To join Janie and Pat at the Chani- 
ty League Football Brunch send 
your checks to The Charity League, 
P.O. Box 7533, Birmingham, Al. 
35223. Regular meal tickets are $5.00 
per person. Good Sports (patron) 
tickets are $25.00 per couple. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Dr. Arthur D. Flynn ’52 now lives in 
Waverly. . 

Col. Claude E. Barton ’52, with the Air 
National Guard, is a veterinarian with the 
118th Tactical Airlift Wing in Nashville, 
Tenn. He recently spent two weeks annual 
training at Mildenhall RAF Station, 
England. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hays ’53, head of the Clem- 
son University Department of Entomology 
and Economic Zoology, has been named to 
the governing board of the Entomological 
Society of America. He has published some 30 
professional papers and has been president of 
both the state and southeastern branches of 
the national entomological society. His duties 
at Clemson, where he has been department 
head since 1969, have included teaching, 
research, and extension. | 

Lt. Col. William W. Reynolds ’53 has 
retired from the Air Force at Shaw AFB, S.C., 
after 24 years of service. He was an air 
operations officer at Shaw with a unit of the 
Tactical Air Command before retiring. He 


holds the aeronautical rating of command 
pilot. 

George E. Uthlaut ’54 recently moved to 
New York with the corporate headquarters of 
Exxon as executive assistant to the president. 
He had been in Houston for the past four 
years, the last one as president of Exxon 
Pipeline Co. He and his wife, Dorothy Staf- — 
ford 54, live in Darien, Conn. . 

Lt. Col. Robert H. Richey 54 lives in Ap- 
ple Valley, Calif. 


1955-1957 


Mr. and Mrs. Rodney L. Gandy ‘55 
(Patricia Watters ’56) now live in Riverside, 
Conn. 

Harold C. Youmans, Jr., 755 and his 
family left in September for Bangladesh to — 
serve as missionaries. 

Col. and Mrs. Henry L. Taylor ’56 (Mary 
Garrison 56) now live in Montgomery, 
where they moved from Oxon Hill, Md. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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And Often Come Out with the Top Grades— | | 
Growing Numbers of Auburn Women in ‘Male’ Curricula 


By Robin Meyer ’79 


The majority of Auburn women 
still major in curricula in the schools 
of Home Economics, Education, 
Arts and Sciences, and Fine Arts, 
but their numbers are steadily in- 
creasing in other schools which 
previously only interested men. 


Unlike many universities in the 


U.S., Auburn’s total enrollment has — 


been increasing in recent years, and 
proportionately, so has its women. 
In 1977, women made up 40.9 per 
cent of the total, whereas in 1970, 
they only accounted for 33.8 per cent 
of the enrollment. 


The trend of increasing numbers 
of women at Auburn can be seen 
most clearly in the schools of Phar- 
macy, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Architecture, Veterinary Medicine, 
and Business, rather than the other 
schools which have always had 
large numbers of women. 

The experts agree that many 
reasons account for these changes. 
Through the women’s movement, 
women are finding out that becom- 
ing better educated will lead them to 
more opportunities that were ex- 
clusively for men. Also because of 
the women’s movement, men are 
starting to find that women are har- 


dy competitors in the professional 


world. 

Georgia G. Vallery, an associate 
professor of psychology, teaches a 
course at Auburn entitled, “The Psy- 
chology of Women.” She agrees with 
the above reason, but also feels that 
women are entering the world of 
education and work in greater 


- numbers because of inflation and 


because the size of the American 
family is shrinking. Also, women 
are living longer, and “can’t be 
mothers forever.” 

These concepts have possibly led 
to the changes in the enrollment 
structure at Auburn. 

According to Sam Lowther, coor- 
dinator of Auburn institutional 
studies, the School of Pharmacy has 
seen the most dramatic increase in 
the number of women. In 1977, 
women comprised 44.7 per cent of 
that school’s total enrollment— 
almost one-half of the total. In 1970, 
women were only 23.2 per cent of the 
total. . 

Dr. Albert Belmonte, an associate 
professor in the School of Pharmacy, 
says that women are seeing new op- 
portunities i in the field and are help- 
ing to dispel the concept of the phar- 
macist as the man behind the drug 
counter. 

“Our women are fully motivated 
and know what’s going on. They 
know that it is a lucrative field, and 
they are conscious of the health 
manpower needs,” he said. 

One of these women, Ann 


Markham, a pharmacy student from 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla., will graduate 
in August, 1980. She ‘got interested 


in the field from working in a 


hospital pharmacy. 
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PHARMACY—Ann Markham believes that 


pharmacy is the ideal solution for a woman _ 


who wants to combine a career in the health 
professions with a family because a phar- 
macist doesn’t have the long hours of a physi- 
cian. —Photo by Robin Meyer 


Ann would like to see the phar- 
macist’s talents put to better use 
than just behind the drug counter. 
She feels that pharmacists should be 
able to use their intensive training 
more fully in the medical field by 
working more closely with doctors. 


“If a woman would look closely at 
pharmacy, she would see that it’s a 
perfect field fora woman,” Ann said. 
“It gives her the opportunity to do 
justice both to a family and a profes- 
sion because the hours as a phar- 
macist generally are not as grueling 
as a physician’s.” ; 

Ann’s attitude that there is room 
for women in a professional field is 
not limited to the School of Phar- 
macy. Increasing numbers of 
Auburn women are enrolling in the 
traditionally masculine School of 
Engineering. 


Charles Griffin, director of pre- 
professional programs in the School 
of Engineering, says that although 
women are in all areas, their 
greatest numbers are in chemical 
and industrial engineering 
curricula. 

“The myths of hardhats and 
coveralls surrounding engineering 
are being broken down with the im- 
pact of computers and environmen- 
tal control; therefore, we are attrac- 
ting more women. Ten per cent of our 
enrollment was women in 1977, as 
compared to less than one per cent in 
1970,” he said. 

“Anyone, man or women, coming 
into this field can’t bea clunker. One 
has to have a good self-image and 


has to have a good aptitude for math 
and problem solving.” 

Deborah Schmitz, a senior in 
chemical engineering, got interested 
in engineering in high school when a 
professor from Auburn came to 
speak to her class. She had always 
liked math and sciences and had 
thought that she might be suited for 
engineering. 

“I didn’t know what was in- 
volved,” she said. “It was a lot 
different than I thought it was going 
to be—and a lot more involved—but 
I still like it.” 

She also said that men are accep- 
ting women a lot more in engineer- 
ing, but sometimes when the men get 


lower grades than the girls, they use 


the girls as scapegoats. 

Women do not get good grades in 
engineering only. In the School of 
Agriculture, the best students are 
girls in every curriculum, according 
to Bill Alverson, Jr., assistant to the 
dean and the director of the School of 
Agriculture. 

““The total enrollment in the 
School of Agriculture has doubled in 
the last 10 years, and this is partly 
due to more women coming in,” he 
said. 

Mr. Alverson attributes the 
growth in enrollment to the idea that 
more women are going to school 
with a definite ideain mind of balan- 
cing a career and a family and not 
just staying at home as a 
homemaker. 

linda McKnight, a senior in 
forestry, wants her major to be a 
very substantial part of her life. Not 
only is her choice of major unusual 
for a women, but she plans to use her 
degree to open up new avenues in 
agriculture. 

“TI would like to go to law school 
because agriculture. needs 
spokesmen with the proper 
background to be able to relate with 
business and government people,” 
she said. 

Although some schools have 
shown a dramatic increase in the 
number of women, other schools, 
such as the School of Architecture, 


have shown a less dramatic in- © 


crease. However, according to Betty 
Fendley, administrative assistant to 
the dean of the School of Architec- 
ture and Fine Arts, several years ago 
the men seemed to just tolerate the 
women and treat them like little 
sisters. | 

“This has been slowly changing, 
however,” she said, “as the students 
work so closely together, and the 
women have proved to be just as 
professional as the men.” 

Nancy Pugh, a senior in building 
construction, has had a chance to 
prove her professionalism and 
knowledge by working several years 


as a draftsman and out on construc- 


tion jobs. She got interested in the 
field because her father is in con- 
struction in Florence. 

“The men I’ve encountered, both 
in school and out on a job really give 
me extra support,” she said. “I just 


need to show that I knowa little, and 
I’m willing to learn.” 

Barbara Froula, a 1978 Auburn 
graduate architect from Cleveland, 
Tenn., has a one year appointment 
here as an instructor. 

“IT am too practical to be an artist. 
I’ve always enjoyed physics and 
math, and I wanted to apply the fine 
arts, so architecture was a good field 
for me to go into,” she said. 

She would like to work for an 
architecture firm after her appoint- 
ment, but she thought that teaching 
would be a good opportunity to see 
architecture from another view- 
point. 

Veterinary Medicine is another 
curriculum demanding more than 
four years which is experiencing a 
dramatic increase in the enrollment 
of women. This fall 30.43 per cent of 
the freshmen entering in the school 
were women. In 1970, only 4.3 per 
cent of its total enrollment were 
women. However, the policy on 
accepting women into the vet school 
has not changed. 

“We are not accepting any more 
women than usual; more women are 
just applying,” Dr. H. C. Morgan, 
assistant dean of veterinary 
medicine and chairman of ad- 
missions said, “all students in this 
school must meet the same re- 
quirements, and all are treated 
equally.” 

Judith Dorman, a vet student who 
would like to practice in a small 
animal clinic, said ‘““The men in our 
classes and our professors accept us 

(Continued on Page 15) 


BUSINESS—Valerie Bolling decided on a 
career in business after she dropped out of 
college and worked in a bank for a couple of 
quarters. Her boss suggested she go back to 
school in business, and she’ll graduate in 
December with a degree in accounting. 
—Photo by Robin Meyer 
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Coach Hayley on NACDA 
Executive Committee 
Auburn Athletic Director Lee 
Hayley has been named to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Association of College Directors of 
Athletics (NACDA). Sports Infor- 
mation Director Buddy Davidson 
called the appointment a “presti- 
gious” one and “long-term,” and 
* gaid that for an athletic director to be 
selected for an appointment he must 
be well thought of. Coach Hayley 
succeeds retiring Athletic Director 
Carl Maddox of LSU as the represen- 
tative from District III, which in- 
cludes the Southeastern Conference 


Auburn 
Women 


(Continued from Page 14) 


well. After working together for all 
these years, for 8-12 hours per day, 
we become one big family. You must 
be willing to devote your life to this 
profession because preparing for it 
takes so much time.” | 

As in all the other schools men- 
tioned, the School of Business has 
the same trend of increasing 
numbers of women. Women make up 
34 per cent of the total enrollment in 
1977, as compared to only 9.9 per 
cent in 1970. 

Dr. E. E. Kern, director of graduate 
studies in business, and James 
Nolan, assistant to the dean, agree 
that the increase in the number of 
women is partly caused by women 
seeing new opportunities for women 
in business. Dr. Kern also pointed 
out that one’s options are increased 
with an advanced degree. 

Valerie Bolling, from Mobile, will 
graduate in December with a degree 
in accounting. She has not decided 
what she wants to do after gradua- 
tion, but she is sure that she has 
chosen the right profession. After 
changing majors three times, she 
dropped out of school for two 
quarters and went to work as a teller 
in a bank. 

“TI became very interested in what 
I was doing, and my boss 
recommended that I go back to 
school in business. I decided on ac- 
counting because the field is a lot 
more open for both men and women. 
Also, I’ve diversified my major by 
taking some management and 
finance courses,” she said. 

Many professions are slowly open- 
ing up to women as the changes in 
American culture are encouraging 
them to enter. Women are setting 
their aspirations on a different level 
and guiding their motivations in 
new directions. 

In the ways that our society is 
changing, and with the new con- 
fidence that women are finding in 
themselves, perhaps 10 years from 
now these fields of study may not be 
considered unusual for women to 
enter at Auburn, but instead may be 
called “traditional.” 
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and all the south’s major indepen- 
dent schools. 


Tiger Runners First 

Auburn University’s cross- 
country team captured the 
September 24 Alabama In- 
vitational, twenty-two points ahead 
of second-place Alabama. Freshman 
Tom Graves, the top high school 
trackster in the nation last year, set 
a new course record by 24 seconds, 
finishing in 26:53. The old record of 
27:17 had been set by Alabama’s 
Rick Bourier in 1977. 

From Orland Park, Ill., Graves is 
one of four Auburn freshmen who 
performed especially well in the 
meet, with Kenny Clark taking six- 
th, Kevin O’Keefe at sixteenth, and 
Chase Van Valkenburg seven- 
teenth. Sophomores John Tuttle and 
Bob Hicks, the top two men on the 
team last year and this year’s co- 
captains, finished seventh and tenth 
respectively. Theodis Abston, an 
outstanding veteran from last year, 
did not participate in the meet 
because of a knee injury. 

Auburn cross-country coach Mike 
Muska said he was very pleased 
with his team’s performance. “I 
think we did very well for an opening 
meet,” he said. “Any time you beat 
Alabama you have to be happy.’ 

He was. also happy with the 
freshmen on the squad. “The 
freshmen were very impressive,” he 
said. “Anytime you get four of your 
first six men in as freshmen, you 
have to be encouraged.” 


AU Swimmers First 
in Third World 
Championships 
Record-breaking performances by 
Auburn swimmers Bill Forrester, 
David McCagg, and Rowdy Gaines 
were instrumental in the U.S.A.’s 
first place finish in the recent Third 
World Championships in West 
Berlin, Germany. 
The three made the U.S. team with 
excellent performances in the AAU 


CHARLOTTE CLUB—At a recent meeting 
of the Charlotte, N.C., Area Auburn Club, 
President Ron Barnes ’67, right, presented an 
appreciation plaque to past president Hal Nix 
‘41. Julian Holmes, left, and Kenny Howard, 
guests from Auburn, look on. The club heldits 
regular summer meeting on August 24 and 
made plans for listening parties for Auburn 
games throughout the fall. 


WIREGRASS CLUB—Discussing football—what else?—at the Wiregrass Auburn Club on 
September 20 are, from left, Club President Ted Bullard ’65, Auburn Assistant Coach Dave 
Beck, and former Tiger player Lee Gross 75, As the main speaker for the occasion, which 
brought out more than 125 Auburn fans, Coach Beck predicted that James Brooks, who was 
named national back of the week following Auburn’s first game against Kansas State, will lead 


the nation in kickoff returns by the end of the season. 


—Photo by Vickie Fildes ’75 


Nationals held last month. Auburn 
had the most representatives of any 
school in the nation on the team as 
far as swimmers still competing 
collegiately. The World Cham- 
pionships is the most prestigious 
swimming event in the world outside 
of the Olympics. 

Forrester, from Birmingham, 
finished first in the 200 meter free 
style and set a new meet record of 
1:51.02. He finished third in the 400 
free style. 

McCagg, a junior from Ft. Myers, 
Fla., set a new meet record with a 
first place finish in the 100 meter free 
style. Gaines, a sophomore from 
Winter Haven, Fla., finished second 
to Forrester in the 200 free style with 
a time of 1:51.10. 

Forrester and Gaines were part of 
a team that set a new world record of 
7:20.82 in the 800 free style relay. 
Gaines and McCagg also con- 
tributed to a new world record of 
3:19.74 set by the U.S. team in the 
400 free relay. McCagg was a 
member of the U.S. relay team that 
set a new meet record in the 400 
medley. 

“T think all our swimmers did ex- 
ceptionally well over there,” says 
Auburn swim coach Richard Quick. 
“I think their success this summer 
will carry over when we begin work- 
ing toward our meets this winter. 

“People who were over there told 
me that Rowdy gained a lot of con- 
fidence with his good showing,” 
Quick continued. “That will help 


him. David showed that he’s coming 
into his own and progressing well. 
Of course, Bill swam in the Montreal 
Oylmpics and has a lot of ex- 
perience. His performance this 
summer tells me that he’s still work- 
ing hard.” | 

The U.S. won the meet, with the 
U.S.S.R. second, and East Germany 
third. 


Lady Tiger Golfers Fourth 

Auburn’s women’s golf team 
finished fourth in the Blue Ridge 
Mountaineer Invitational in early 
September, the highest the team has 
finished in a tournament. The Lady 
Tigers had a two-day total of 657, 
and their second-day total of 317 was 
a school record. 

Georgia and Duke shot 627, with 
Georgia winning a sudden death 
playoff for the tournament title. 
North Carolina was third at 629. 
Auburn defeated teams from Wake 
Forest, Cincinnati, and Memphis 
State on the way to fourth. 

Freshman Sharon Thomas led the 
Lady Tigers with a two-day total of 
159, including 75 on the final day. 
Kim Kelly and Kim Evans had 166, 
with Linda Hogue and Gina Piatt at 
170. 


Callahan Out for Year 
Mark Callahan, Auburn’s first- 

team offensive right guard, has un- 

dergone knee surgery and will be out 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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TALLAPOOSA-COOSA-CLAY—Some of the Auburn fans on hand at the Tallapoosa- 
Coosa-Clay Counties Auburn Club meeting in August when Coach Doug Barfield was guest 


speaker. 
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for the season. Coach Doug Barfield 
said that Mark came through the 
operation “in fine shape” and that 
he is expected to be ready for spring 
practice. 

“This is a big blow to us,” said 
Coach Barfield. “Mark was a consis- 
tent blocker and one of the leaders in 
the offensive line.” 

The operation is the second major 
knee operation for Callahan, who 
had a serious operation before his 
freshman year at Auburn in 1976. 
This time it is the other knee, but 
ligament and cartilage damage had 
to be repaired. 


Auburn Women 
Strong Second 

A freshman-dominated Lady 
Tiger team struck Tuscaloosa in 
September with the Auburn team 
placing a strong second in the 
Alabama Invitational. Track coach 
Bill Katz remarked that he was 
“ecstatic about the way our team 
pulled together. There’s only one 
way to describe the performance of 
Dietz and O’Mara—and that’s 
grea ” 

While placing second to last year’s 
regional championship team from 
Florida State, Auburn managed to 
defeat Alabama, Memphis State, 
and Georgia State. Final scoring for 
the meet went as follows: 34-53-61- 
101-128. J 

Florida State’s Kathy Moore won 
the three-mile event with a time of 
18:31, while Auburn was led by 
freshman Mary Dietz (7th) 19:11, 
Ann O’Mara (9th) 19:22, Kristen 
Glasgow (10th) 19:31, and Tracy 
Gold (14th) 19:41. Sophomore 
Faythe Vaughan ran 13th with a 
time of 13:39. | 

Other Lady Tiger finishers were 
Kim Peterson (19th) 20:19, and 
freshman Kathy Mershon (21st) 
20:32 and Mary Moore (29th) 21:30. 

Last year Auburn failed to finish a 
girl in front of Florida State’s fifth 
place finisher, but in this year’s In- 
vitational, Coach Katz saw five of 
his girls cross the finish line in front 
of the 1977 Region III champ’s fifth 
girl. 


Coach Rosen Selected 
for Pan-Am Games 
Auburn’s head track coach, Mel 
Rosen, has been chosen for a posi- 
tion on the United States’ coaching 
staff for next summer’s Pan- 
American Games to be held in Puer- 
to Rico July 1-14. Coach Rosen, who 
will be an assistant manager for the 
U.S. team, said that he was 
nominated in June and was selected 
for the staff later in the summer. 


“The staff includes a head coach, 
a head manager, two assistant 
coaches, and two assistant 


managers,” Coach Rosen explained. — 


“An assistant manager is just like 
another coach. Yet when you deal 
with world class runners, you don’t 
do much coaching. An assistant 


manager makes sure the athletes are 


taken care of and are at the track in 
time for their events.”’ ; 

Coach Rosen remarked that he 
wouldn’t be doing much with the 
Games until he goes to a meeting in 
Colorado Springs in April. Then, at 
the National AAU meet in June the 
top two athletes in each event will be 
selected to- travel to the Games. 
Coach Rosen said that if the Pan- 
Am were to be held tomorrow, 
Auburn would have at least three 
competitors—Harvey Glance, Willie 
Smith, and James Walker— on the 
United States squad. 

Coach Rosen was selected for the 
coaching staff by the Track and 
Field National and International 
Competition Subcommittee, a group 
composed of coaches, officials; and 
athletes from throughout the United 
States. 


Women’s Volleyball 
Team Wins 


The Auburn women’s volleyball 
team won. its first match of the 
season 15-7,15-13, 15-5 over the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Birmingham. 
Lyvonne Braddy, Pat Valley, 
Rosalyn White, Sally Mathis, and 
Cynthia Sebastian led the way for 
Auburn. 


Looking Ahead to 
Basketball 


New head basketball coach Sonny 
Smith faces a rebuilding job in 1979 
following the loss of four of last 
year’s most dependable players. 
Graduated from the Tiger roster are 
Mike Mitchell, Auburn’s all-time 
scorer and rebounder; Myles 
Patrick, a swing man at center and 
forward throughout his career; Stan 
Pietkiewicz, the team’s leading free 
throw shooter and assist man; and 
Wayne Bracy, a top reserve 
throughout his career. 

But despite the loss, Coach Smith 
has plenty of talent to depend on, 
with nine experienced men retur- 
ning and four highly touted in- 
coming freshmen on the card. 
Sophomore center Bobby Cattage 
will be back this year, at 6-9, 250. A 
starter last year and one of the best 
freshmen in the SEC, Bobby averag- 
ed 8.6 points and 6.3 rebounds. 
Another upcoming soph who has 
logged a lot of playing time is Earl 
Banks, who played in all 27 games 
but wound up coming off the bench 
as sixth man. He’s 6-7, 220, and has 
plenty of potential, averaging 6.1 
and 6.4 rebounds last season. Shor- 
ing up the inside positions will be 
junior Benny Anthony, 6-7, 215, and 
senior Jeff Adams, 6-9, 240. 

Junior Rich Valavicius, 6-5, 215, a 
guard-forward transfer from In- 
diana who was redshirted last year, 
is expected to be a key man in Coach 
Smith’s plans, as is Bubba Price, 6-3 
guard. Bubba started 14 games last 
year and will start this year 
challenged by sophomore Eric 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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David Housel— 
Tech: Renewal of Rivalry 


John Logue, an Auburn graduate who is now senior editor of Southern 
Living magazine, raised an interesting question when he was through 
Auburn with the SEC Skywriters not long ago. 

‘‘Are Auburn people born with a hatred for Georgia Tech,” he asked, “or is 
it something that has to be developed?” | 

I have been giving John’s question serious consideration as October 21 
and the Tech game approaches, and have come to the conclusion that the 
latter is true. Good clean hatred must be developed, but in the case of Georgia 
Tech, it is easy to develop. Most easy. 

It didn’t have to be developed back in the ole days, the days when Tech was 
winning everything in sight, especially everything with Auburn. Auburn 
and everybody else hated the Yellow Jackets. Those were the days of Bobby 
Dodd. Some Auburn people called him “Bobby God.” Everything seemed to 
go Georgia Tech’s way, the calls, the breaks, everything. It was kind of like 
playing Alabama in Legion Field. It was called Grant Field Luck. 

Tech always won. Always. Everything from 1940 through 1954 went into 

the Georgia Tech win column. Georgia Tech beat Auburn 14 straight games. 
To make matters worse, Tech refused to come out of Atlanta. They had the 


biggest stadium. They filled it up, and they were winning. Why should they - 


leave Atlanta? Let the country boys come to town. 

The Auburn students of today don’t remember those old days. They don’t 
hate Tech like some of us older War Eagles do. That’s a compliment to Ralph 
Jordan and Jeff Beard. | 

Jordan’s team started beating Tech in 1955. Auburn won 14-12. Fob James 
was on that team, and maybe that was the first “New Beginning.” From 
1955 through 1975, Auburn won 14 games, lost only 6 and tied one. 

And once Auburn began to win, Beard pressured Tech to get out of Atlanta 
and Grant Field, first to Birmingham in 1960, then to Auburn in 1970. 

Tech got out of the SEC too, and the facilities that were once the envy of 
the South began to deteriorate. Maybe deteriorate isn’t the right word. “Lost 
ground” may be a better, more accurate term. Many schools, especially 
Auburn, soon had facilities that far surpassed Georgia Tech’s and even the 
proud aristocracy of Tech’s West Stands had to admit it. 

In other words, beating Georgia Tech wasn’t so special anymore. 
Everybody was doing it, and Auburn, more often than not, was leading the 
way. 

That brings us to today and to John Logue’s original question. 

They still have the Wreck Tech parade each Wednesday before the Tech 
game. Students still stay up all night before the parade drinking their beer 
and making their floats. They still protect their float from guerilla raids by 
other fraternities. They still cut class the day of the parade. They still dress 
in their pajamas, and liquor and all, march through Auburn to the cheers of 
“Wreck Tech, Wreck Tech, Wreck the Hell out of Georgia Tech....” 

But, the old feeling isn’t there. That hatred of Georgia Tech isn’t there 
anymore. The Wreck Tech parade is now more of an Auburn tradition to be 
participated in rather than a ritual before an all-out war. A war from which 
some people might not return. That’s what the Georgia Tech game used to 
be. : 

There is, however, hope for this younger generation. Lest we forget, there 
is always hope. 

Just when Auburn began beating Tech with regularity. Just when an 
Auburn win over Georgia Tech was beginning to be taken for granted, Tech 
up and beats Auburn two times in a row. Utterly embarrasses Auburn the 
fourth quarter one year and the entire game the next, 1977. 

Auburn students are beginning to learn once again what it means to hate 
Georgia Tech. To have a livid, seething hatred for Georgia Tech. 

That is especially true for members of the Auburn football team. Many of 
them keenly remember what Georgia Tech did near the end of last year’s 
game. Tech had the game won, 31-21. Less than 10 seconds remained. Tech 
ranan end around and scored a rub-it-in touchdown. Final score—Tech 38- 
Auburn 21. 3 

Auburn players remember that last touchdown and more than one of them 
went up to Pepper Rodgers after the game and told him that he would live to 
pay for that one. | 

Now we shall see. And we shall see too how quickly today’s Auburn 
students learn to hate Georgia Tech. How quickly they learn to loathe 
Georgia Tech. More than one has already said, “By God, we got to beat 
Tech.” | 

So John, in answer to your question, hatred for Georgia Tech is something 
that must be developed. It must be learned. Butit is easy, oh so easy, to learn 
it, to develop it. 

See you in Jordan-Hare on October 21. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


George Robert Deakin ’57 of Chester, Robert B. Dominick, Jr., has moved 
Va., recently received a doctorate in educa- from Shelby, N.C., to Spartanburg, S.C. 
tion. BORN: A son, Hunter Alan, to Mr. and 

Max Powell, Jr., ’57 has moved from Bir- Mrs. Henry G. Jackson ’57 of Greenville, 
mingham to Orange, Calif. 


OCTOBER, 1978 


S.C., on June 13. Hunter joins sister, Taryn, 2. - 
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SOUTH TALLADEGA COUNTY—Among the 250 alumni and Auburn friends attending 
the third annual banquet of the South Talladega County Auburn club were those appearing in 
the photographs above. —AU Photo Service 
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News of Auburn Clubs 


Compiled by Janet Hightower ’79 


The Middle Georgia Auburn Club 
held a dinner meeting Aug. 31 in Warner 
Robins, Ga. Visiting from Auburn were 
former dean of student affairs James E. 
Foy, who spoke on “The Auburn Spirit” 
and track coach Mel Rosen, who spoke of 
the track prospects. Lee R. Christian ’68 
presided over the meeting attended by 60 
alumni. 


* * * 


The Houston (Tex.) Area Auburn 
Club held a reorganization meeting at 
the Galleria Hotel in Houston July 29. 
Visitors from Auburn were Tommy 
Lambert of the Alumni Office, who 
spoke on the alumni association and 
football, and Dave Beck, assistant foot- 
ball coach, who spoke on Auburn foot- 
ball. Thomas B. Carr, Jr., ’73, newly- 
elected president, presided over the 
meeting attended by 80 alumni. Other of- 
ficers elected were Beth Gregory St. Jean 
"70, vice president; and Bonnie Lee 
Smith ’73, secretary. 


* * 


The Mobile Area Auburn Club held 
a fall barbecue Aug. 31 at the Gas 
Pavillion in Mobile. Visitors from 
Auburn were head basketball coach Son- 
ny Smith, who spoke on Auburn basket- 
ball and Dave Beck, assistant football 
coach, who spoke on prospects for the 
fall football season. Randy Harville ’70, 
club president, presided over the meeting 
attended by 382 alumni. Other current 
officers are Torch Hollingsworth, vice 
president; Zemmie Murray, second vice 
president; Tom Roberts, third vice presi- 
dent; and Bob Allen ’70, treasurer. 


* * * 


The Greater Columbus Area Auburn 
Club met Aug. 19 for cocktails and 
dinner. Head football coach Doug Bar- 
field was the main speaker. Melissa 
Thomas ’72 presided over the meeting 
attended by 125 alumni. New officers 
elected at this meeting were Bob D. 
Hydrick ’61, president; Roger Farrar, 
vice president; and Don Hunter, 
treasurer. 


** * 
The Morgan County Auburn Club 


held its annual meeting Aug. 17 in 
Decatur. Head football coach Doug Bar- 


field and Jerry Smith, of the Alumni Of- 


fice, were special guests. The film “77 


Highlights” was shown. Charles R. 
Rankin presided over the meeting 
attended by 153 alumni. New officers 
elected at the meeting were Jack G. Ben- 
dall ’63, president; Gordon A. Mummert 
55, vice president; Ruth G. Lipscomb, 
secretary; and Lotuce L. Hamm, Jr., ’52, 
treasurer. 


* * 


The Henry County Auburn CLub 
held an organizational meeting Aug. 15 
at the Chattahoochee Country Club. 
New officers elected at the meeting were 
James W. Rane ’68, president; Dale 
Ezzell ’72, vice president; Max A. Mobley 
"73, secretary; and Wayne Chancey ’65, 
treasurer. Club directors are Edward 
Cameron ’68, Robert N. Bugg, Jr., ’57, 
David C. Herndon ’69, Lester Killebrew 
’68, and Buddy Riley. 


* * 


The North Texas Auburn Club held 
a kick off meeting for the 1978-79 season 
July 28 at the Ramada Inn in Arlington, 
Texas. Visitors from Auburn were Tom- 
my Lambert of the Alumni Office, who 
spoke on “Auburn University in 1978- 
79” and assistant football coach Dave 
Beck, who showed a film of football 
highlights of the 1977-78 season. 
Current officers of the club are Samuel 
M. Wright 64, president; Dewey P. 
Johnston ’48, vice president; Marilla 
Bryant ’76, secretary; and Robert Roane 
55, treasurer. The meeting was attended 
by 75 alumni. 


* * % 


The Baton Rouge Area Auburn 
Club met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Flash Howard on Sept. 23 to listen to the 
broadcast of the Auburn- Virginia Tech 
game. The broadcast was piped in by a 
long distance hookup courtesy of Mr. 
Don McNair of Gadsden. The club also 
watched the televised Auburn- 
Tennessee football game at a pizza party 
held at Mr. Gatti’s Restuarant located 
near the L.S.U. campus. 


* * * 


The Albany Area Auburn Club held 
a keg party and cookout at the 


(Continued on Page 22) 


NORTHWEST GEORGIA AUBURN CLUB—Many smiling faces welcomed Dr. Roy B. 
Sewell ’22 when the Northwest Georgia Auburn Club honored him at a recent meeting. Among 
those honoring Mr. Sewell (second from right in photo immediately above) were some out-of- 
town guests including Auburn President Harry M. Philpott (to the right of Mr. Sewell), 
Heisman Trophy Winner Pat Sullivan (in photo to the left) and Walter Gilbert ’37 (in the photo 
above Pat) Auburn’s first All-American. 
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A Very Special Man— 


Coach Brownie Flournoy of Sewell Hall 


By Pat Keller ’69 


Coach Brownie Flournoy ’49. 
Auburn coaches and athletes have a 
thousand stories about him, dating 
back to 1963, when he, his wife, 
Merle, and daughters Mickey and 
Pat came to live in Auburn’s athletic 
dormitory, Sewell Hall. The consen- 
sus is that resident counselor Flour- 
noy would be a “Most Unforgettable 
Character” to make Reader’s Digest 
proud. 

To hear some folks describe him, 
you'd think that Brownie was ten 
feet tall, ate bear for breakfast, and 
cleaned his teeth with the bones. 
Then, just when they’ve got you con- 
vinced, they start telling stories that 
make him sound like the original 
Angel of Mercy. Talk to him and 
he’ll tell you that not a whole lot goes 
on at Sewell Hall most of the time... 
he mostly supervises the safety and 
maintenance of the building and 
tries to coordinate the activities in 
the building with those of the 
various coaches. The thing to do, of 
course, is to mark “‘allofthe above.” 

The truth is, the coach is tough. 
He’s an ex-Marine, for one thing, 
and he has “seen combat,” as one ex- 
Sewell Hall resident put it. Onceina 
while, he still gets involved in a few 
skirmishes. He nearly always wins. 

For example, there’s the matter of 
manners. Brownie is one of the most 
mannerly gentlemen alive himself, 
and he has strong views on the sub- 
ject. Ask anyone who knows him 
and that person will tell you that 
Brownie treats his wife as if they 
were just married, and they are 
grandparents now. Villain that he 
is, Brownie expects the same 
behavior from his charges at Sewell. 
He doesn’t always get it. The 
problems usually arise out of the 
difference between what Brownie 
perceives as inappropriate behavior 
and what the athletes see as fun— 
like the matter of the band 
freshmen’s rat caps. 

“When I was a freshman the up- 
perclassmen sent us down to steal 
the band freshmen’s rat caps,” 
relates Rocky Kurland ’77, former 
Auburn football player. ‘Well, there 
were about thirty of them, and we 
went down and stole the caps. Brow- 
nie found out about it—somebody 
must have told him—so he made us 
get all the caps and go down there 
and apologize. That doesn’t sound 
like much, but it was pretty rough.” 

A. favorite Brownie-versus-the 
players incident took place in 1971. 
“T believe it was during freshman 
orientation or cheerleader clinic, I’m 
not sure which,” says former AU 
football player Joe Tanory. “All 
these girls—there must have been 
ten thousand of them—were coming 
out of the Coliseum. Every one of us 
was in the ditch hiding with buckets 
of water and fire extinguishers. 
Brownie had told us, ‘now stay away 
from there,’ and you know that just 
gave everybody more incentive to go 
over there. Well, the girls came out 
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and we came out with squirt guns, 
fire extinguishers, everything you 
could name, and they were scream- 
ing and throwing books in the air, 
and then somebody says, ‘here 
comes Brownie. Within thirty 
seconds the whole Coliseum was 
cleaned out, not one athlete in sight, 
and all you see is Brownie, walking 
down across the Coliseum with two 
fire extinguishers in his hands. 
When he got back to the dorm you 
could tell he was mad, and that night 
at supper he let us have it, too.” 

If Brownie can make athletes dis- 
appear, he can make other things 
appear. There was the “fern thing,” 
as one particular caper is known. 
One recent summer, a dorm resident 
hit by the plant craze “borrowed” 
quite a bit of vegetation from cam- 
pus buildings. When Brownie was 
notified that Sewell was the 
whereabouts of certain unauthoriz- 
ed plants, he announced that night 
at dinner that he wanted to see those 
plants in the lobby the next. mor- 
ning. One source who preferred to re- 
main anonymous said: “That’s all 
he did, just made an announcement. 
But the next morning you could have 
filmed a Tarzan movie in there. And 
that’s the way he works. The boys 
have tremendous respect for him.” 

The boys do not always behavein 


a respectful manner, however. Once — 


in a very great while, Brownie will 
run into one of those big guys in the 
hall and the guy will be mad. “He'll 
want to leave or something’s wrong 
or he’s had a bad day at practice,” 
said another ex-resident. “The guy’ll 
say, ‘Out’a my way, or something 
like that, and Brownie will just 
stand there. He won’t back down 
from nobody, no matter how big they 
are. He can sure make them back 
down, though!” 

Brownie has been known to solve 
many, many problems with just a 
word or two. One of the words is 
“stop.” He has even saved lives, like 
the life of the prowler that the 
athletes caught out behind the dorm 
and were casually dangling by his 
heels from the third-floor balcony 
when Brownie came upon the scene. 
Brownie can also be credited with 
saving an important part of the 
Auburn football program when, a 
few years back, he spent a few hours 
convincing an All-American (after a 
particularly good game, maybe the 
best he’d ever played) that he was 
not Superman and that he should 
not attempt a victory flight from 
Sewell’s top floor. According to 
Those Who Know, Brownie con- 
vinced the young man not to fly. 

Yet despite his prowess at con- 
trolling men who are much, much 
larger than himself (As a gag gift 
Brownie once received a pair of box- 
er shorts with instructions to have 
them cuffed), Brownie cannot solve 
all problems at the dorm on first try. 
Coach Sonny McGraw remembers 
very well the Case of the Sneaky 
Athlete. When Coach McGraw was 
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JUST LIKE NEWLYWEDS—Coach and Mrs. Brownie Flournoy °49 demonstrate 
togetherness that has lasted through twenty-nine years, the last fifteen of them at Sewell Hall. 


managing Sewell along with Brow- 
nie, the two of them found out that 
one of the athletes was planning a 
late-night rendezvous. It being 
curfew season, the two coaches just 
couldn’t permit the boy to stay up 
beyond 10:00 P.M., so they set out to 
catch -him. “We were suspicious 
because he parked his car out on the 
street,” says Coach McGraw, “so 
after bed check we sneaked up on the 
roof (took the stairs from the 
janitor’s closet) and watched until 
about three in the morning. We 
found out later he had sneaked out 
past us. He was using the car as a 
decoy. While we were watching his 
car, he had a friend pick him up on 
the other side of the building.” 

‘‘When Brownie gets up to makea 
speech he has to stand on achair so 
all those eight-foot-tall guys can see 
him,” says Joe Tanory of his friend. 
“But you had better believe that 
when he gets up to say something, 
this sort of quiet hush falls over the 
room. And if he and his wife aren’tin 
the dining hall during meals, there 
might be a little horseplay, a little 
pushing and shoving. Butifhe or his 
wife walks in, you’d think they were 
all a bunch of little angels sitting 
there.”’ 


Yet, as Sewell residents know, 
Brownie is not above participating 
in a little devilment himself, and he 
has been known to instigate some 
among the players. He helps put 
together the annual Freshman 
Talent Show, in which the new dorm 
members regale the upperclassmen 
with whatever talent they possess 
and some they don’t. One year the 
freshmen wore aluminum foil as 
their principal costume, “from head 
to toe,” the story goes. Every year 
they do impressions of the various 


coaches, including Coach Barfield. 


Only Coach Jordan seems to have 
escaped their “treatment.” 

Not all of Brownie’s pranks work 
out just as he plans them, though. 
Coach McGraw will never forget the 
night that Brownie convinced him to 
wear a monster mask into a player’s 
room at bed check. “I put it on and 
went in and leaned over the bed and 
before I knew what was happening 
he was up out of bed and had picked 
me up and pinned me against the 
wall. He was scared to death. I 
thought he was going to kill me! 
Brownie was running down the hall 
yelling, ‘It’s Coach McGraw! It’s 
Coach McGraw!’ ” 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Resident Counselor for the Past Fifteen Years 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Most of the problems at Sewell 
-aren’t quite so dramatic,” Brownie 
says. Occasionally roommates 
aren’t compatible and he and the 
young men get together and discuss 
the problems. Usually, the coach 
says, the athletes work their 
problems out. If there is a real per- 
sonality conflict, like one organized 
and one disorganized roommate and 
neither of the two is able to com- 
promise, Brownie separates the two. 


Water battles are not at all un- 
usual and seem to fall within the 
realm of Sewell tradition, but when 
Brownie “hears about them” and 
pi up, they come to an abrupt 

alt. 


“I remember one time,”’ Brownie 
says, “they were having a water bat- 
tle. They have lookouts, scouts, 
while they’re going on. When I show- 
ed up, all of them had scattered and 
were in their rooms with their doors 
closed. Exceptthis one young man, a 
freshman, I believe. Well, he saw me 
coming and jumped over the first 
floor balcony right into a 
pyracantha bush. He knew it was 
there, too. He was in his underwear, 
so I never said anything to him. I 
figured he’d had punishment 
enough.” | | 

Brownie tries valiantly to dis- 
courage dangerous behavior, and he 
usually succeeds, but occasionally 
the athletes will wet down the 
‘ walkways at the back of the dorm 
during the winter and have ice 
slides. These high jinks are general- 
ly known as the “winter olympics.” 


The “spring olympics” are more 
serious, and Brownie looks upon 
them with a baleful eye. Joe Tanory 
remembers one year when the creek 
behind Sewell was at flood stage, 
about twenty feet above normal. 
“The guys got inner tubes and were 
riding that creek down behind the 
dorm, under the road, and 
everything. During training you 
aren’t supposed to do anything to get 
hurt, and here they are and it’s light- 
ning and everything all over the 
place .... Brownie ‘bout had a fit.” 


Yet despite their occasional 
lapses, the athletes usually are too 
tired to participate in much hilarity, 
just as Brownie says. “After prac- 
tice, they are usually too tired to do 
anything but eat and go to bed,” 
says Coach McGraw. 


And despite the many humorous . 


stories, Brownie runs a tight ship, 
although he says that he doesn’t 
have to do much in the way of dis- 
cipline. “By and large,” he says, 
“athletes are unique in that they are 
very unselfish—contrary to the 
philosophy and thoughts of many— 
and I think that this is reflected in 
the way they treat my wife and me. 
There’ve been trials and tribulations 
in this job just like in any job, but the 
thing that has concerned Merle and 
me is not so much how we can con- 
trol our situation but how we haveto 
be constantly alert to the fact that 
we can’t make mistakes with these 
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young people. And we have made 


mistakes with them, at least I have. 


And when you make mistakes with 
young people in this age group and 
you're not careful, they don’t ever 
forget it. With these young people 
you can do irreparable damage, and 
my one prayer is that this will be 
minimized. I say daily, ‘Help me out; 
don’t let me mess somebody up to- 
day.’ . 


“I’m human too,” he says, “and I 
think we as humans all have a 
selfish aspect to us. I try to make 
every decision relative to the boys 
and try not to make a selfish deci- 
sion. If I’m tired and have had a par- 
ticularly trying day, I try not to 
make decisions in that frame of 
mind. Becausein most cases it would 
be a decision that was best for me 
and not for the boy, and that’s what I 
want it not to be.” 


Apparently, Brownie’s system 
works. “He really can’t do anything 
but take the problem to the head 
coach or throw you out of Sewell 
Hall,” says Joe Tanory. “But that’s 
enough authority. If you don’t listen 


to him he’ll say, ‘Hey, I’msorry,’ and 


youre gone. There’s nobody who 
doesn’t listen to him. He'll tell you 
once to make sure you understood it, 
and then that’s it. He doesn’t put up 
with that.” 


Apparently only one athlete has 
been thrown out of Sewell Hall in re- 
cent years, but his crime must have 
been a truly heinous one, for Coach 
McGraw, resident manager with 
Brownie for 3% years, says that 
Brownie solves ninety per cent of the 
problems, usually with very simple, 
straightforward solutions. Brownie 
himself says that not all families are 
happy, not all of the time, but the 
family members at Sewell try hard 
to work out their problems. 


And that’s how Brownie views life 
in Sewell—Sewell is his home and 
the athletes are his family. Accor- 
ding to the young men themselves, 
Brownie is much more than the title 
“resident counselor” indicates. And 
his wife and daughters share much 
of the credit for giving the boys a 
semblance of family life. 


“The first day when the freshmen 
come in,” says Rocky, “Brownie 
talks with them, tells them that if 
they have any problems—girlfriend 
problems, school problems, any kind 
of problems—he and his wife will be 
glad to talk to them about it. Like a 
lot of these freshmen coming in now, 
they’re homesick; they’re big 
athletes but they’re homesick. Brow- 
nie and his wife sit them down and 
make them feel at home. 


“His wife is just like he is; every 
one of them will come to her—for 
sickness or one of them’s had a 
problem with his girlfriend or he just 


doesn’t have anybody to talk to. | 


Brownie and his wife make them 
welcome any time, day or night. You 
can go in their apartment any night 
and there’ll be two or three boys in 
there—watching t.v. with them or 


eating ice cream with them or 
something.” 

But the Flournoys do more than 
just listen and advise. They also 


entertain parents and friends of the 


athletes, take and deliver messages, 
make sure the boys show up for 
meals—the list is endless. 


“He puts up with a lot,” says Joe 
Tanory. “I’m surprised he hasn’t 
died from some kind of sickness. If 
anyone gets any kind of sickness, 
Brownie looks in on them. It doesn’t 
matter what the guy’s got—flu, 
pneumonia. We had a flu epidemic a 
few years ago, practically everybody 
in the dorm was sick, and Brownie, 


he checked on everybody just like he | 


couldn’t catch it himself. Many a 


time I’ve seen him get up at eleven or . 


twelve o’clock at night to take one of 
them to the infirmary.” 

“Mrs. Flournoy,’ says Rocky, 
‘“‘Now she’s something. It’s like she’s 
got ESP. They’ll be up at the desk 
counting the boys going in to the din- 
ing hall and she'll stop one of them 
and call him over and ask him 
what’s wrong. No matter how hard 
they try to hide it when they’re sick, 
she can just tell. And of course the 
boys don’t want anybody to know 


they’re sick if they’re supposed to 
play because they’ll get pulled out of 
the game. But she can spot ’em 
everytime!” 


Very often, Mrs. Flournoy will 
take one of those who are a little un- 
der the weather up to the Flournoy 
apartment and prepare a special 
dish for him or give him special 
attention. It isn’t surprising that 
Brownie’s proteges all speak with 
great affection of her and of their ap- 
preciation for all she has done and 
still does for them. ‘‘Most of the 
freshmen who come here have no 
idea how to do their own laundry,” 
Coach McGraw says. “Brownie’s 
wife shows them what to do, how to 
separate the colors from the whites 
and so forth. The young men go to 
her and ask for a needle to sew a but- 
ton on or for help in doing this or 
that. She is a wonderful asset to 
Brownie in his job and to the young 
men. They all love her.” 


Brownie himself says that his wife 
is responsible for ninety per cent of 
the job effort and success (“if there’s 


any success to it’): “I don’t think 


there are too many wives and 
mothers who would adjust to this 
(Continued on Page 21) 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES—Taking advantage of the Sewell Hall recreation room to teach 
his wife, Merle, the correct way to hold a cue stick, the coach demonstrates his counseling abili- 


ty. 


—AU Photographic Services 
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(Continued from Page 20) 
situation as she has, with a great 
love for the job and the boys in it. 
The reason it wasn’t hard for her 
was the way she accepted the young 
men in the dorm and that way they 
accepted her.” 

When Brownie and Merle came to 
Auburn in 1963, their daughters 
Mickey and Pat were ten and seven, 
respectively. Sewell Hall was their 


home through their growing up 


years and through their teen years, 
Brownie says, and a great number of 
the boys were just like family to 
them. ‘‘As children coming along, 
they weren’t necessarily conscious 
of the athletic activities,’ Brownie 
says. “It was the person whotook up 
the most time with them that they 
really cared for. Bobby Buisson, Bob 
Miller, Jimmy Sidle, Tucker 
Frederickson, Arnold Fitzgerald .... 
I could go on naming them. 

“The first group was very dear to 
them,’ Brownie continues, “and to 
Merle and me. That was the year we 
went tothe Orange Bowl. That was a 
very happy year for us, a year of 
transition for us and for the boys, 
too, but they’re the ones that got us 
started off on the right foot. My 
relationship with young people had 
been strictly on a high school level 
until then, and I think that the first 
group was particularly kind with us 
and adjusted us to the dormitory. I'll 
be forever grateful to them. 

“Tt was just an atmosphericthing, 
I guess. They made us feel at home, 
that we were welcome, and they had 
a lot of consideration for my family. 
They came on visitations to the 
apartment and were always asking 
what they could do for us.” 

- One of the nicest things about his 
job, Brownie says, is seeing his 
young men come back to Auburn on 
visits. “I've learned a great deal 
from observing the people I’ve work- 
ed with,” he says. “They teach me: I 
don’t teach them. And I think by and 
large, young people are very 
unselfish—certainly this group. 
They have their heads on straight; 
they know what they want to do. 
And I’ve been here long enough to 
see what becomes of these young 
people when they leave here. Most 
are successful, even young men [| 
had classified as problems or as 
possible problems. I’d made a mis- 
take. Eventually they turn out excep- 
tionally well and do exceptionally 
well.” 

Brownie continues: “Bobby 
Buisson came by with his family two 
night ago; he’s a very successful 
businessman right now. Larry Raw- 
son is a medical doctor. Jerry Smith 
is with the Alumni Association. 
They vary from being doctors, den- 
tists, professional men to 
businessmen. Most of them are fami- 
ly men now. Some have had tragic 
times, but most of them are very hap- 
py and successful.” 

Of the athletes he has worked 
with, Brownie notes that some were 
exceptional students, some were 
average, and some struggled to 
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make it, but he views the athlete asa 
person first, a student second, and 
an athlete third. And he resents 
statements referring to the “dumb 
athlete.” “The basic fact of the dumb 
athlete is no more true than that of 
the dumb doctor or the dumb teacher 
and so on...,” he asserts. ““An athlete 
is a very sacrificing person—and 
this is the philosophy I have in 
regard to athletics and academics 
and whoopee time, as I call it: there 
are those who don’t participate, not 
especially in athletics but in 
anything constructive, who divide 
their time between academics and 
whoopee time. In many instances for 
those individuals, the whoopee time 
prevails over the academic time. 

“Well, an athlete can devote time 
to academics and athletics and 
whoopee time—if he keeps 
everything in perspective. Just like 
anyone else, if an athlete places 
whoopee time on a priority basis, 
above academics and athletics, he 
derives the adversity that comes 
with it. But he is primarily here to 
get an education to prepare him for 
later on, and athletics is a means to 
an end. In other words, this is pay- 
ing his way through school.” 

One thing that is very difficult for 
people to understand, Brownie says, 
is that although athletes and 
coaches are very competitive, they 
are very unselfish. When one par- 
ticular athlete fumbles the ball and 
loses the game, the others are very, 
very sympathetic. As far as sitting 
in judgment on and in condemna- 
tion of their fellow man is concerned, 
athletes and coaches do it less than 
any group Brownie has been 
associated with. And this attitude, 
which he shares, is one reason Brow- 
nie pities rather than condemns 
those who constantly criticize 
athletes and/or others. 

“You really can’t do anything 
about that kind of person,” the coach 
says. “There are those who resent 
the publicity an athlete gets. But an 
athlete’s in the realm of entertain- 
ment and he’s in the public eye. 
There’s a resentment about this. 


Of Academics, Athletics, and Whoopee Time 


A GATHERING OF EAGLES—AU athletes (1 to r) Jim Jones, James McKinney, Frank | 
Warren, Harris Rabren, Jr., and Jim Skuthan swap stories with Coach and Mrs. Flournoy. 


—AU Photographic Services 
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Maybe these people don’t realize 
what these young men are like. 2 

“IT won't say that athletes are 
necessarily more successfui than 
other groups,” Brownie goes on to 


explain, “but they have a com- 


petitive factor that they must release 
in some way, and many of them 
release it not only athletically but 
academically. And of course they 
carry that factor forth in whatever 
business they go into. I think their 
athletic experience aids in their 
lifestyles after their education, that 
it gives them a little edge that 
they’ve worked for and earned. 
“Bach boy inthe dorm works very, 
very hard to excel,” he says. “The 
young man wants to win—that’s the 
reason he’s an athlete. But because 
he must be able to accept defeat, 
athletics is an educational thing for 
him as well. He learns that life’s not 
always winning, it’s not always 
success. The beauty part about it, to 
losing, is that he realizes that there 
is a losing side to life but that with 
hard work there can be a winning 
side. It is a momentarily sad thing to 
see a kid come in here after he’s lost 
in his particular game or athletic ac- 


‘The coach has a definite 
responsibility to the people 
he’s coaching first, and to the 
University and alumni second. The 
athlete is here to get an education, 
and it’s his responsibility to get 
that education and to keep athletics 
and social life in perspective.’ 


tivity, butit’s a very wonderful thing 
when he wins.” | | 
Both Coach McGraw and Rocky 
say that Brownie’s interest in the 
athletes goes far beyond their 
athletic ability. “Brownie really 
tries to help you graduate,” Rocky 
says. “He takes an interest in you in 
that way. Some coaches don’t care, 
but Brownie does. If you fall behind 
in your studies he takes an interest 
in you, finds out what’s the matter, 
tries to help you decide what to do 
about it. He helped start the study © 
hall in Sewell because we needed a 
quiet place to study.” | 
Brownie himself speaks to his con- 
cern for athletics: ‘““The boys do the 
best they can in trying to excel and 
do the best they can do, and it’s our 
responsibility to use our knowledge, 
our background, to see that they 
win—not only on the field of com- 
petition but in the classroom and in 
their responsibility to their fellow 
man and to society in general. If we | 
fail to do that as coaches, then we’re 
falling down in our responsibility. 
This is very, very difficult for some 
people to understand—but a coach 
has a very definite responsibility to 
the people he’s coaching first, and to 
the university and the alumni se- 
cond. The athlete is here to get an 
education and it’s his responsibility 
to get an education, and to keep 
athletics and social life in perspec- 
tive. Most of them do this, but again, 
there is that minority element who 
doesn’t, and unfortunately there is a 
tendency for some people to focus on 
that minority.” | 
Brownie’s interest in the whole 
person is a natural part of his 
philosophy and personality, Coach 
McGraw believes. “He has the 
highest moral standards,” says 
Coach McGraw, “and he is at the 
same time compassionate and fair.” 
Brownie’s fairmindedness is evi- 
dent in the story of the young man, a 
recruit, who asked Brownie when he | 
visited Auburn whether he, Brow- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Must Continue to Improve 


By Doug Barfield 
Head Football Coach 


At this writing we are off to our best start (3-0) since 1974 and are also 
nationally ranked. : 

This fine start might come as a surprise to some people, but not to our 
players. Since last spring you could detect a more confident 
air among the squad. 

Confidence breeds aggressiveness and that has been a 
noticeable factor in our first three victories. Overall, we are 
a much improved team over last year. 

Also, we have improved in each of our first three games. 
If we are to have a successful season we must continue to 
improve every week. 

We were able to win the first three games-without three of 
our best players available. Linebacker Freddie Smith did 
not play until the third game and he played only in spots. 
William Andrews, who is probably the best blocking back in the nation, and 
Joe Cribbs, who normally starts at tailback, both missed the first game with 
leg injuries. 

While Cribbs was sidelined, James Brooks has emerged as one of the top 
running backs in the nation. Brooks already has runs of 72,71, and 68 yards 
in the first three games. He has alsoranked between first and third in the na- 
tion in rushing all year. 

Now that Cribbs is back, Brooks will be sharing more of the playing time. 
We will try to keep a fresh tailback in the game at all times. 

One big area of offensive improvement has been our ability to make the 
big play regularly. We have converted a better percentage of our third down 


_ situations, and we have hit a lot of long plays. Also, we have not had a turn- 


over on our side of the 50 that has hurt us. 

Defensively, we have made the most progress on stopping the running 
game. Our opponents are averaging less than 3.0 yards per carry. In our first 
game we had seven starters on defense in positions they did not play last 
year. Obviously, they have improved with each game. 

We were proud to have both of the ABC-Chevrolet scholarship winners 


when we played Tennessee. Zac Hardy was named the defensive player and 


James Brooks the offensive player. It is quite an honor that not many of us 
experience, having a scholarship donated in our name. 

All along I have said we must establish ourselves as a road team early. We 
have won in Manhattan, Kansas; Blacksburg, Virginia; and Birmingham, 
Alabama. We must now ds the same thing at home. 

This is still a young team, with only nine seniors. Itisa doited team that 
wants to get Auburn back to where it belongs among the upper echelon of 
college football. 

To do that it needs the support of the students, alumni, and fans. We have 
only four games on campus all year and there is no reason why we can’t fill 
up Jordan-Hare Stadium every time. 

Nothing means more to a team playing at home than to run on the field for 
the opening kickoff in front of a packed stadium. 

Most teams around the nation have been handicapped by the small 
number of players available under the 30-95 rule. We started the fall with 
fewer than 82 scholarship players able to practice. 

As a result we’ve had to change our normal practice routine and use all 
available hands for scout team players. Our scout teams deserve a lot of 
credit for the unselfish way they have made the varsity work hard so wecan 
get a good picture of what we'll see on Saturday. 

Right now we are using three walk-ons regularly that have really helped 
us. Steve Poitevint and Danny Skutack are key members of our kicking 


teams, and Willie Huntley has played quite a bit at running back. 


Itis still too early to know just which freshmen players we will hold out of 
competition. We are playing a junior varsity schedule to develop players for 
the future. 

Several freshmen, including Keith Uecker and Edmund Nelson, are play- 
ing quite a bit with the varsity right now. 

The season is still very much ahead of us, but we are approaching it with 
more confidence. And we certainly need your support in the stands every 
Saturday. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 
1958-1959 


James A. Jones, an electronic engineer 


manager for nonwovens at the Fairfax loca- 
tion. Mr. Duffey has been with WestPoint 
Pepperell for 32 years and has held several 


with the U.S. Army Missile Research & 
Development Command, recently returned 
from three years overseas with the Army 
Ballistic Missile Defense Agency at Kwa- 
jalein Missile Range in the Marshall Islands. 
He and his wife, Elinor, live in Huntsville 
with their two children: Mark, 12, and 
LeAnne, 7. 

H. Owen Duffey ’58 is manager of West- 
Point Pepperell’s new Lantuck Felt Mill at 
Fairfax. He had been marketing services 
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management positions in the manufacturing 
departments of the Lantuck plant over the 
years. Prior to assuming his most recent 
responsibilities on September 1, he had been 
marketing services manager for nonwovens. 
He and his wife, Bettye, have three children: 
Jennifer Joyce, a student at Auburn, Dennis 
Owen, and Nancy Carol. 

William T. King 58 is with the Tultex Ap- 
parel Group in Martinsville, Va. 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Coach Flournoy 


(Continued from Page 21) 


nie, would advise him to come to the 
Plains. 

“T told him,” Brownie said, “that 
that wasn’t a fair question, that I’d 
loved Auburn since I was in the 
seventh grade and to me Auburn is 
the epitome of what college life 
should be. I said, ‘But I’ll tell you 
this, that all institutions in the 
Southeastern Conference are strong 
educational institutions and, by and 
large, all the coaches in the con- 
ference care for young peopleorthey 
wouldn’t be in the business.’ 

“Tsaid that footballis very deman- 
ding, very time-consuming, a very 
physical activity, and as such it can 
only be coached one way. ‘This is 
your decision to make,’ I told him, 
‘because if I start insisting that you 
go to Auburn or your parents start 
insisting that you go to Auburn, 
then that’ll make it just that much 
easier for you to go home....’ 

““ ‘There will be difficult times, but 
if you come to my school on my deci- 


sion, then it would be too easy for 


you to say, ‘well, the old man lied to 
me.’ And then you could go home 
when the going got rough. But if you 
make the decision, it’ll be more dif- 
ficult for you to quit.’ 

“The boy made his own decision. 
And he came close to giving up, but 
he stayed.” 

There is story after story of Brow- 
nie’s kindness toward and concern 
for others, from the boys at the dorm 
to his own family to near-strangers. 
Joe Tanory likes to tell the story of 
Brownie and the hurricane, the 
storm that struck Auburn a few 
years ago. 

The action started when someone 
came into the dorm yelling that a 
hurricane was going to hit in ten 
minutes and that everybody should 
lock the doors and get ready for the 
onslaught. “The two of us were sit- 
ting around talking until then,” Joe 
says. “Then the first thing Brownie 
thought about was that his daddy 
was out there by himself thirty miles 
away. His daddy couldn’t walk real 
good. And the first thing I know I’m 
in the car with Brownie. The wind 
was gusting around us about fifty 
miles an hour and he was driving 
around fallen trees and utility wires 
and through water....Really, I was 
petrified. There were trees falling. 
He and I got out—this was when I 
said, ‘I’m crazy! I’m not going to get 
nobody’s father in this weather’— 
and he had a rope in the car because 
he knew this was going to happen, 
and we tied the rope to a tree, backed 
up, and pulled it out of the road and 
kept going. You think that ain’t 
dedicated! I was screaming at him. I 
was saying, ‘You’re crazy! We can’t 
get through here!’ That was a little 
back road in the country, now, and 
you couldn’t even get through down- 
town Auburn. But that’s Brownie for 
you. He was worried about his daddy 


and he was going to do something 


about it.” 

But the story which epitomizes 
Brownie’s compassion is the one 
Coach McGraw tells about the little 


girl in Atlanta who won Brownie’s 
treasured class ring. “Brownie loves 
children and spends a lot of time 
with them,” Coach McGraw begins. 
“‘And onestory that shows what he’s 
like in this respect took place when 
his mother was dying of cancer. 

“Brownie took his mother to 
Atlanta a couple of times a week to 
the doctor, and there was a little girl 
there who had leukemia or 
something like that, and while 
Brownie was there he used to play 
with her. He’d do his ‘dime’ trick— 
he’d pull a dime or quarter from 
behind her ear and give it to her. 

“Well, one day he didn’t have any 
change, so he took off his class 
ring—she’d been sort of staring at 
it—and pulled it from behind her ear. 
She wanted to keep it, so he pate it to 
her. 

“Now, that ring meant a lot to 
Biownie. He was from a good family, 
but they weren’t wealthy. Brownie 
had come to Auburn on a football 
scholarship. And because of that, 
that ring meant a lot to him. But 
despite all that, he gave the rirg to 
that little girl. Of course, she’s dead 
now, and Brownie never has gotten 
another class ring.” 

Such stories about Coach Brownie 
Flournoy appear to be the rule, not 
the exception. And there are others, 
but you can’t expect Brownie to tell 
them to you. In fact, if you ever have 
a conversation with him, chances 
are that he will know far more about 
you when it is over than you will ever 
know about him. That’s just the way 
he is. Like the day he said, “I’m very, 
very honored that you are interested 
in writing an article about me, but 
really, there’s nothing to say.” 


Sports Roundup 
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Stringer, 6-1, 185, senior Mark 
Barnhizer, 6-3, 190, and junior Kirk 
Powers, 6-0, 178. 

The best of the incoming freshmen 
appears to be Auburn High’s Lewis 
Card, 6-3, 185. Lewis’s excellent per- 
formances in all-star games against 
some of the best prep talent in the na- 
tion may earn him a starting spot 
with the Tigers in the backcourt. 


Club News 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Doublegate Country Club in Albany, 
Ga., on Sept. 15. Phil Hodges gave a 
review of the football season. Outgoing 
president Larry Heislen, presided over 
the meeting of 40 alumni. New officers 
elected were Elton Wolf ’72, president; E. 
Herb Turner ’69, vice president; R. Parks 
Jones *72, vice president; and Allen 
Owen ’66, secretary. 


* * * 


The Greater Augusta Area Auburn 
Club held a family picnic Aug. 26 at 
Elliotts Fish Camp in Augusta, Ga. 
Special guest was Assistant Basketball 
Coach Herbert Greene. Odus Francis, 
president, presided over the gathering 
attended by 62 alumni. The club also 


held a listening party for the Auburn- 


Kansas State game Sept. 16. 
THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


In Memoriam °16 Through 71 


Robert Forney Middleton ’16 of 
Oakland, California, died suddenly on June 
_ 14. Survivorsinclude his wife, Mrs. Frances S. 

Middleton of Oakland. 


* * 


Everard Meade Wilson ’20 of Mulberry, 
Florida, is deceased. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. E. Meade Wilson of Mulberry. 


* * * 


Winford Audry (Jerry) Ruffin ’23 of 
Auburn died August 4in Lee County Hospital 
following an extended illness. He was ap- 
pointed entomologist with the Cooperative 
Extension Service at Auburn in 1924 and 
served for 35 years, except for the period 1934- 
35 when he was county agent for Pike County. 
After retiring from the Extension Service in 
1960, he became head of the Plant Industry 
Division of the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture and Industries, retiring from that 
position in 1975. He was widely known for his 
syndicated newspaper column, “Tales About 
Insects,’’ which he wrote while with 
Cooperative Extension. He also presented 
more than 100 programs on educational 
television. In addition, he served as chairman 
of the Southern Industrial Plant Board and 
was president of the Alabama Beekeeper’s 
Association. He was a member of several 
national agricultural honor societies. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. Verna Ingram 
Ruffin of Auburn; a brother, J.B. Ruffin of 
Deatsville; a sister, Mrs. Paul E. Smith of Bir- 
mingham, and several neices and nephews. 


* * * 


Bess Atkinson ’27 of Mexico Beach, 
Florida, died June 9 in Pine Forest 
Sanitarium in Chunky. She was a member of 
the United Methodist Church in Auburn and 
of Eastern Star. Survivors include a son, Dr. 
James T. Atkinson ’38 of Mexico Beach, and 
several nieces and nephews. 


*“* * 


Harry William Dearing, Jr., ’33 of 
Helena died July 19 in a Tokyo hospital. He 
was a retired U.S. Steel salesman and the son 
of former Birmingham News cashier Harry 
W. Dearing, Sr. From 1935-43 he was Exten- 
sion agricultural engineer at Auburn. Sur- 


vivors include his wife, Mrs. Sybil Baird Dear- — 


ing of Helena; twosons, Harry Dearing, III, of 
Greenville and Melton Dearing of Helena; 
and a sister, Mrs. Doris Henckell of Bir- 
mingham. 


* * & 


Julius Legere (Pat) Patterson ’32 of 


Montgomery died June 15 after an extended 
illness. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Eleanor B. Patterson of Montgomery. 


* * * 


Claud Ralph Killian ’36 of Hayesville, — 


North Carolina, died May 19 after an extend- 
ed bout- with cancer. Survivors include a 
sister, Mrs. Ora K. McGlamery of Hayesville, 
one niece and five nephews. 


* * * 


Roy Andrew Bolen ’38 of Jackson died 
September 17, 1977, of an apparent heart at- 
tack in a classroom of the school he founded, 
Salt Springs Academy. Following his gradua- 
tion from Auburn, he served in WW II in the 
Philippine Islands and later received six 
months’ education in psychological and 
medical training in the ASTP program at the 
University of Chicago. Afterward he returned 
to Auburn where he received the M.S. in 
educational psychology. He spent the next 
two years in the states of Washington and 
Oregon, then returned to Jackson where he 
taught math and science for three years at 
Jackson High School and renovated the 
former A.H. Rodgers residence to make it the 
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Salt Springs Academy in 1966. Later he 
purchased the Huckleberry Child Develop- 
ment Center which is now located in the John 
A. Bolen home. While at Auburn, Mr: Bolen 
was a member of Kappa Delta Pi and Kappa 
Alpha forensic honorary fraternities and was 
also a member of the debating team. Sur- 
vivors include a brother, James E. Bolen of 
Birmingham; three sisters, Mrs. Boyd M. 
Pullen ’45, Mrs. Joe M. Gillmore, and Mrs. 
Rushing McDonald, all of Jackson; and 
nieces and nephews. 


* * 


Omer Lee Dunn ’39. of Daviston died 
November 22, 1977. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Docie Jones Dunn ’67 of Daviston. 


* * * 


Monroe (Butch) Merritt ’41 of Lanett died 
August 8 at Lanier Memorial Hospital in 
Langdale. A WW II Navy veteran, he had 
worked for A&P for the past twenty years. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Lillie Siggers 
Merritt of Lanett; a daughter, Mrs. Nesbert 
Stone of Lanett; a son, Bobby Hill of West 
Point, Ga.; two brothers, Charles Merritt of 
Opelika and Dr. Thomas E. Merritt of 
Graysville; two sisters, Miss Martha Merritt 
and Miss Ruth Merritt, both of Opelika; and 
three grandchildren. 


* * * 


William O. Crawford ’41, former chair- 


_man of the Alabama Board of Corrections, in- 
surance executive, and prominent cattleman, © 


died Aug. 11 at his home in Selma of an ap- 
parent heart attack. He started the Southern 
United Life Insurance Company in 
Montgomery in 1956 and guided it into a 
multi-million dollar enterprise. He was presi- 
dent of the company from 1957 to 1974 and 
remained vice chairman of the corporation’s 
board of directors until his death. A generous 
supporter of the State 4-H Horse Show, Mr. 
Crawford provided a trip to the National Con- 
gress for the State horse show winner. He 
owned Spur Ranch near Marion and spent 
much of his time organizing and leading 
horse and cattlemen’s groups. He helped 
organize the Southeastern Livestock Exposi- 
tion and was vice president of the group at his 
death. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Betty 
Scott Crawford; two daughters, Beth Craw- 
ford Powell (Mrs. W.E., ITI) ’67 of Mobile, and 
Ellen Crawford Flenniken (Mrs. Warren) ’69 
of Snowflake, Ariz.; a son, Roy J. Crawford of 
Birmingham; a sister, Mrs. James M. Barnes 
of Selma, and two brothers, Dr. M.L. Craw- 
ford of Marion, and David L. Crawford of 
Marion Junction. 


* * & 


Horace Perry Williamson, Jr., ’43 of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, is deceased. Survivors 
include Frances W. Smitherick of Kingsport. 


x“ * *& 


Ralph Earnest Henry ’44 of Ozark died 
June 6. He was with the U.S. Soil Conserva- 


tion Service for 33 years. Survivors include - 


his wife, Mrs. Gladys Strickland Henry ’41 of 
Ozark; a daughter, Mrs. Martha Stewart of 
Tuscaloosa; two sons, James Wade Henry of 
Montgomery and Charles Henry of 
Lynchburg, Va.; and a brother, B.C. Henry of 
Anniston. 


* * * 


William Jesse McGraw ’50 of Bir- 
mingham died August 3. A former employee 
of U.S. Steel and DeMarco Concrete Block 
Co., he was also a WW II veteran. Survivors 

include his wife, Seana Whitfield McGraw of 
Birmingham; three sons, John T. McGraw of 
Bessemer and Michael W. McGraw and 
Phillip E. McGraw, both of Birmingham; a 
brother, Edward McGraw of Portland, 
Oregon; and a sister, Ruth McGraw of Bir- 
mingham. 


Robert Ryan Gryder ’69 of Montgomery 
died July 17 at his home. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Audrey Gryder of Montgomery; 
a daughter, Roxanne Gryder of Montgomery; 
a son, Christopher Gryder of Montgomery; 
and parents, Mr. and Mrs. O.G. ee of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


* * 


Eugene Lee Crouch ’71 of Cecil died July 


31 in a local hospital after an extended illness. 
He was a member of the Woodland United 
Methodist Church. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Eleanor Thomas Crouch of Cecil; 
his mother, Mrs. Myrtle Wills of Cecil; two 


sons, Phil Crouch of Jacksonville, Fla., and - 


Tom Crouch of Atlanta, Ga.; one daughter, 
Debbie Crouch of Birmingham; and five 
grandchildren, Eric, Philip, Shane, Natalie, 
and Tracy Crouch. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Johnny W. Johnson ’58 has been 
promoted to vice president-finance for 
Southern Phenix Textiles, Inc.,in Columbus, 
Ga. Before joining the company as controller 
in 1972, he was vice president and general 
manager of Fashion Industries, Inc., of Grif- 
fin, Ga. He is active in civic affairs and has 
been a director of the National Association of 
Accountants, and director and treasurer of 
Goodwill Industries. He currently is a director 
of the Valley Rescue Mission, and member of 
the budget and allocation committee of the 
United Way. He has been on the board of 
directors of the Miss Georgia Pageant since 
1961 and is currently chairman of the board of 
trustees. He has judged over 190 state 
pageants. He and his wife, Martha, have 
three sons: Michael, 22; Timothy, 20; and 
Daniel, 15. 

Maj. Wiley B. Channell of the Marine 
Corps recently completed a tour of duty in 
Hawaii and is currently stationed in Albany, 


_ Ga. He expects to retire from military service 


in 1979. 

Nina Jo Weeks ’59 has moved from Bay 
Village to Warren, Ohio. 

Lester A. Strickland, Jr., has moved 
from Montgomery to Panama City Beach, 
Fla. 


1960-1965 


Cmd. Floyd W. Carter, Jr., ’60 recently 
graduated from the Naval War College at 
Newport, R.I. 

Gerald (Gerry) Coleman ’61 and his 
family have recently moved back to 
Montgomery where he began his career with 
Proctor & Gamble shortly after graduation. 
His assignments have taken him a complete 
circle from Montgomery to Houston, Tex., to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and to New Orleans before 
bringing him back to Montgomery as area 
manager for the food division of Proctor & 
Gamble. He and his wife, Nelda, have two 
sons: Lee Hunter, 7, and Grant Gordon, 3. 

Anthony L. Thomasino ‘61 of Bir- 
mingham has been appointed southern 
regional sales manager for Taylor Building 
Products of Detroit. His territory includes 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas. Taylor manufactures 


steel doors for new homes, replacement doors | 


for existing homes, and steel garage doors. 


Mr. and Mrs. George S. King, Jr., 61 


(Sue Hargrove ’61) have moved from ete 
Rouge, La., to Birmingham. 


(Continued on Page 26) 


WIREGRASS OFFICERS—Current officers of the Wiregrass Auburn Club pictured with 
Assistant Football Coach Dal Shealy at a recent meeting are, seated from left: Tom Green ’73, 
past president; Coach Shealy; Coy Poitevint 43, board member; Ed Green ’48, board member. 
Standing, from left, Jim Vann ’49, board member; Mark Espy ’65, 2nd vice president; Ted 
Bullard ’65, vice president; John Lester ’62. board member; and Guy Dunnavant ’55, board 
member. 


—Photo Courtesy The Dothan Eagle 
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Football Roundup— 


Three Weeks Into Season Auburn 3 and 0. 


oe. 
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defensive players against Kansas State. 


GOT’ CHA!—Charles Wood, 48, demonstrates the 


, " E 


THE OLE 6-21—Quarterback Charlie Trotman hands off to tailback sensation James 
Brooks, who won National Back of the Week honors for his KSU performance, 


—Photo by Kelly Ireland 


 ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Dr. William F. Ranson ’62, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering at 
Auburn for the past seven years, has joined 
the faculty at the University of South 
Carolina. He holds the B.S. and M.S. from 
Auburn and the Ph.D. from the University of 
Illinois. He received the Outstanding Teacher 
Award for 1975-76 from the student chapter of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Ei.gineers and was named the outstanding 
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mechanical engineering faculty member in 
1978. He also received the “Hetenyi Award” 
from the Society for Experimental Stress 
Analysis for excellence in research. He and 
his wife have two children. 

Maj. James Max Burnett ’62 is currently 
stationed at Wright Patterson AFB, Ohio. He 
has two daughters, Marquatta, 14, and 
Melanie, 11. 

(Continued on Page 26) 


AUBURN 45-KANSAS STATE 
32 / 


Auburn beat more than the 100+ 
degree heat September 16 in 
Manhattan, Kan., beginning with a 
fumble recovery by lineman Rodney 
Bellamy on the KSU 26 yard line 
with 9:25 to go in the first.quarter. 
Six plays later, sophomore tailback 


- James Brooks scored Auburn’s first 
TD of the season on a two-yard run, . 
and Jorge Portela kicked the extra. 


point. 

Kansas State took the kickoff and 
went 81 yards in 10 carries, scoring 
on a one-yard keeper by quarterback 
Dan Manucci. Wildcat Kris Thomp- 
son’s try for the extra point blew off 
course and Auburn was ahead by 
one point. 


Then, Tiger runningback Bob 
Fleming returned the kickoff 13 
yards to the 32 yard line and Brooks 
was on his way with a 68-yard run 
and Auburn’s second touchdown of 
the afternoon. Brooks took the pitch 
from quarterback Charlie Trotman 
on the option and raced for the score. 
Portela kicked the extra point and 
suddenly Auburn was ahead 14-6. 


The Tigers’ third score of the game 
came soon after Auburn tackle 
Frank Warren pressured Manucci to 
pave the way.for an interception by 
Tiger lineman Donnie Givens. 
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Givens returned the interception 13 
yards and Trotman passed to senior 
tight end Dick Hayley for a 32-yard 
scoring pass. Portela again kicked 
for the extra point, and Auburn led 
21-6. | 

Kansas recovered to score after 
the kickoff, with Manucci firing a 68- 
yard pass to split end Eugene 

dlow, who outran the Tiger 
seCondary for the touchdown. 

Brooks followed the KSU 
toughdown with one of his own, tak- 
ing a handoff from Trotman and 
running 72 yards to score. Portela’s 
kick was good as usual, and Auburn 
increased its lead to 28-12. 

Auburn’s longest drive of the 
game came later in the second 
quarter, when the Tigers went 74 
yards in nine plays. Trotman hit end 
Rusty Byrd with a 31-yard pass with 
16 seconds to go in the half. 

In the second half, Auburn’s first 
score came from a Portela field goal 
from the 28 yard line after Givens in- 
tercepted his second Manucci pass. 
Auburn started at the KSU 18 yard 
line, couldn’t make a first down, and 
was forced to try the field goal. But 
Kansas recovered, scoring 20 points 
to Auburn’s 7 in the last 27 minutes 
of the game, with Wildcat drives of 
80, 26, and 80 yards, all for points. 

After a 12-play drive, KSU 


fullback ran six yards for the score, 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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TOUCHDOWN AUBURN!—Auburn’s Mark Robbins, split end, kneels in the background as 


referees signal a Tiger TD against Kansas State. 


—Photo by Kelly Ireland 
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but Manucci failed to connect for two 
and Auburn was still ahead by 20 
points. 

The Tiger’s last touchdown came 
when the team took the ball an eight- 
play total of 70 yards and Trotman 
passed to Mike Locklear for a 52- 
yard hit. Then KSU scored on a 26- 
yard pass after Auburn fumbled on 
the Auburn 26. Kris Thompson 
scored the PAT, cutting the Tigers’ 
lead back to 20. points. 

Kansas held Auburn on downs 
during the next series of plays, but 
Auburn recovered a loose ball after 
punter Skip Johnson’s punt hit a 
State player in the leg and bounced 
free. The Wildcats held Auburn 
again, forcing a punt. Five plays 
later KSU scored again, with 
Thompson scoring the PAT. With 
eight minutes left in the game, 
Auburn led by 13. 

The KSU defense came through 
again after the kickoff, holding the 
Tigers, but Harris Rabren came 
through for the Tigers with a pass in- 
terception at the Auburn four yard 
line. 

Final statistics showed the Wild- 
cats ahead in total yardage—507 to 
the Tigers’ 449. Auburn rushed for 
303 and passed for 146, while the 
Wildcats rushed 129 yards and pass- 
ed for 378. Also, the Wildcats’ first 
downs numbered 26 to the Tigers’ 12. 

Tailback sensation James Brooks 
rushed 226 yards in 30 carries, 
breaking the old single-game 
rushing record of.217 yards set by 

Bobby Hunt of Lanett in 1961. Willie 
Huntley, a walk-on from 
Montgomery, carried 4 times for 26 
yards and sophomore Ed Dubose 
gained 24 in 7. Trotman completed 
four of seven passes with one in- 
terception. His totals were 124 yards 
passing and 22 rushing in nine 
attempts. 


AUBURN 18 - VIRGINIA TECH 
7 

The Auburn Tigers took an 18-7 
victory over the Fighting Gobblers 
of VPI in a tough defensive battle in 
Blacksburg, Va., September 23. The 
Tigers gave up only 179 yards—only 
57 in the second half—to the team 
that had averaged 31 points and 400 
yards its first two games. The 
Gobblers were leading 7-6 going into 
the second half, but the Tigers not 
only turned the score around, they 
prevented the Gobblers from getting 
within hailing distance of the 
Auburn goal during the last half of 
the game. 

Auburn’s lead was 12-7 when 
defensive end Charles Wood 
recovered a fumble by VPI quarter- 
back David Lamie in the end zone 
for the final Tiger score. It was AU 
safety Clifford Toney who blew a 
hole in the Gobbler defense as Lamie 
was rolling out. Toney’s hit jarred 
the ball loose and into the air. Wood 
pounced on the ball, securing the 
Tiger victory and the 18-7 win. 

Auburn went ahead to stay in the 
third quarter when a three-yard pass 
from Trotman to Brooks resulted in 
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the first Tiger touchdown of the day. 
The Tigers had scored earlier on two 
Portela field goals, both in the se- 
cond period. Portela’s first, a 32- 
yarder, came when the Tigers were 
able to move into good field position. 
The second, for 49 yards, resulted 
from a Toney-recovered fumble. 

Defense was the name of the game 
all afternoon, with Tech never able 
to get the field position it needed and 
unable to free its best running backs. 
Likewise for Auburn, the Tigers 
were unable to help KSU game hero 
James Brooks break through. 
Brooks was contained by the Tech 
defenders and held to 87 yards in 22 
carries, far short of the 226 yards 
that made him the nation’s rushing 
leader the week before at Kansas 
State. 

Stats for the game showed 
Auburn’s offense rolling up a total of 
282 yards, 189 of that on the ground. 
Trotman passed 18 times, com- 
pleting 9. He passed four times to 
Rusty Byrd for 70 of those yards. 
Playing for the first time this 
season, Joe Cribbs picked up 30 
yards in 11 carries and Ed Dubose 
had 45 yards in nine attempts. 
Offensive player of the week was 
Rusty Byrd and defensive player of 
the week was Clifford Toney, named 
for the second straight game. 


AUBURN 29-TENNESSEE 10 

The Auburn Tigers, led by thesen- 
sational running of James Brooks 
and a tightly knit defense, won their 
third consecutive game for the first 
time since 1974. The Tigers added a 
29-10 victory over traditional rival 
Tennessee to their winning streakin 
Birmingham on September 31. 

The Tigers led in the first half with 
a 16-point margin only to see it 
narrowed in the third quarter to a 
six-point lead. 

All but one of the Tigers’ offensive 
drives for points were for 70 yards or 
more, and one of them was a zig-zag 
71-yard run by sophomore Brooks. 
The Tigers scored touchdowns on 80, 
87, and 74 yard drives, and Jorge 
Portela kicked field goals after offen- 
sive drives of 77 and 70 yards. 

It took Auburn 16 plays to make 
the first score of the game. The 
Tigers drove 80 yards to score and 
Portela kicked the extra point. The 
Tigers led 7-0 with 3:33 left in the 
first quarter. 

The two teams swapped punts. 
Tennessee moved for a first down 
but the strong Auburn defense held 
tight with cornerback Alan Hardin 
almost intercepting one of Vol 
quarterback Streater’s passes. After 
Tennessee punted to Auburn it took 
the Tigers two minutes and 36 
seconds to march 27 yards, putting 
Portela in position for a 25-yard field 
goal. Franklin made the big play of 
the march by catching a 50-yard 
pass. 

With nine minutes left in the first 
half, Brooks took off:on what first 
appeared to be a loss. On a right end 
sweep Brooks reversed his field pick- 
ing up a block from wide receiver 


Rusty Byrd and raced back around 
(Continued on Page 27) 


ANDREWS RETURNS—Fullback William Andrews, 32, back in action for the Virginia Tech 


game, snares a Gobbler as Tiger James Brooks flies by. 


No. 29. 
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TAKING OFF—Runningback Joe Cribbs, 20, takes off despite the restraining hand of VPI’s 


—Photos by Kelly Ireland 
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_ Kenny Blankenship of Bessemer, Joe Cochran of Sylacauga, Mike Seyfried of Birmingham, 
George Godwin of Decatur, Marty Yates of LaGrange, Ga., Mike Thompson of Childersburg, 
Lee Edwards of Huntsville, and Mark Leberte of Huntsville. In the front row (from left) are Cin- 


dy Weinberg of Birmingham, Ginny White of Auburn, Ginger Suddeth of Anniston, Dana 


Barnes of Decatur, Ga., and Kelley Ledbetter of Birmingham. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Cmd. and Mrs. William R. Iber 63 (Peggy 
Kling ’61) now live in Virginia Beach, Va. 
Following his promotion to commander on 
July 10, Bill was assigned to the Com- 
munications Budget and Plans Office at the 
Pentagon. 

Kitty Fairleigh Allen ’63 was elected to 


the school board in Florence, S.C., in May 


1978. 

Dr. Thomas Allen Smith ’64 is the dean of 
the new College of Humanities and Social 
Sciences at Jacksonville State University. Dr. 
Smith holds B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
Auburn and the Ph.D. in behavioral psy- 
chology from the University of Mississippi. 
The new college includes the departments of 
English, Foreign Languages, Speech, 
History, Political Science, Sociology, 

Economics, Psychology, and Philosophy. Dr. 
Smith and his wife, Sally, have two 
daughters, Cathy and Rachel. 

James (Jim) B. Williams, Jr., 64 recent- 
ly accepted on behalf of the firm of Taylor and 
Williams, Architects, P.C., the American 
Plywood Association’s 1978 First Award for 
the design of the Shenandoah Solar Recrea- 
tion Center, near Newnan, Ga. The recreation 
center is the largest building in the world to be 
heated and cooled by solar energy. The 
Award was made during the national conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects in 
Dallas, Tex. . 

Howard Parker ’64 and his wife, Joyce, 
’64 would like to hear from their friends as 
they are presently in Australia and all their 
addresses were lost in the move. You can write 
to them in care of GETSCO Services, 1501 
Roanoke Blvd., Salem, Va. 24153. 

Maj. Kenneth P. Hicks ’64 is now a cost 
analysis officer at Andrews AFB, Md.., follow- 
ing an assignment at the Pentagon. 

Dr. Roger B. Winston, Jr., 65 joined the 
faculty of the Department of Counseling and 
Human Development at the University of 
Georgia in September. 


1966 


Fredrick (Rick) Wood is currently basket- 
ball coach and athletic director at Allentown 
High in Milton, Fla. 

Maj. and Mrs. Danny L. Mason (Jerry 
Wear ’65) live in Leavenworth, Kan., where 
Dan is with the Command and General Staff 
College at Ft. Leavenworth. They have two 


children—Merrye, 11, and Alex, 9. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Feagin (Jane 
Glennon ’68) now livein Baton Rouge, where 
Frank has been transferred and promoted to 


(Continued in Col. 4) 


Radio Club Needs 
Alumni Assistance 


Although three alumni have 
donated new and used equipment to 
the recently reorganized Auburn 
Amateur Radio Club, K4RY, the 
group still needs alumni assistance 
toward an antenna and other equip- 
ment necessary for the operation of a 
station. 

Alumnus Edward E. McCall ’26 
(W4BA) of Anniston has given the 
club a Drake T-4XC transmitter, R- 
4C receiver, power supply, speaker, 
and microphone. Members of the 
club say the Drake equipment is 
some of the best in the world and 
that they are very appreciative of 
Mr. McCall’s help in getting the club 
started again. 

Also on the receiving end for 
thanks from the club are Joseph M. 
Edwards ’27 (K4ZNW) of Tuskegee 
and Augustus D. Whorton ’27 
(WA4TAI) of Dadeville who have 
given the club used equipment that 
will enable more than one person to 
be “on the air” at the same time. Mr. 
Edwards gave the club a Ham- 
marlund HQ-100 receiver and Mr. 
Whorton gave them a Viking 
Valiant transmitter and a Heathkit 
Marander transmitter. 

Anyone interested in the club can 
contact members by writing Robert 
A. Alexander, president WA4RRN, 
Auburn Amateur Radio Club, Foy 
Union, Auburn University, Auburn, 
AL. 36830. 


For Out-of-State Listeners— 


Hii Stutiaws for Football 


Oct. 28 Auburn-Wake Forest 


WCOB Marietta, Ga. 
WQCK Warner Robins, Ga. 
WWCW Albany, Ga. 
WLAQ Rome, Ga. 

WJAX Jacksonville, Fla. 
WDXB Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Nov. 4 Auburn-Florida 


WKEU Griffin, Ga. 

WTIF Tifton, Ga. 

WISK Americus, Ga. 
WGST Atlanta, Ga. 
WQCK Warner Robins, Ga. 
WALG Albany, Ga. 

WELO Tupelo, Miss. 
WLAU Laurel, Miss. 
WLAQ Rome, Ga. 

WAKK McComb, Miss. 
WKOM Columbia, Tenn. 
WDXB Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WMOX Meridian, Miss. 
WJQS Jackson, Miss. 
KTIB Thibodaux, La. 


Nov. 11 Auburn-Mississippi State 


WTIF Tifton, Ga. 

WISK Americus, Ga. 
WQCK Warner Robins, Ga. 
WALG Albany, Ga. 

WLAQ Rome, Ga. 

WJAX Jacksonville, Fla. 
WDXB Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Nov. 18 Auburn-Georgia 


WHOO Orlando, Fla. 
WJAX Jacksonville, Fla. 
WMBRB Greenville, S.C. 
WKOM Columbia, Tenn. 
WMOxX Meridian, Miss. 


Dec. 2 Auburn-Alabama 


WIYN Rome, Ga. 

WAAZ Crestview, Fla. 
WTIF Tifton, Ga. 

WISK Americus, Ga. 
WCOB Marietta, Ga. 
WQCK Warner Robins, Ga. 
WXLX Milledgeville, Ga. 
WWCW Albany, Ga. 
WFCG Franklinton, La. 
WJBO Baton Rouge, La. 
WELO Tupelo, Miss. 
WLAU Laurel, Miss. 
WLAQ Rome, Ga. 

WJAX Jacksonville, Fla. 
WALT Meridian, Miss. 
WJWF Columbus, Miss. 
WKOM Columbia, Tenn. 
WDXB Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WDEF Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WJQS Jackson, Miss. 
WLOW Aiken, S.C. 

WKDA Nashville, Tenn. 
WSSO Starkville, Miss. 
WVLK Lexington, Ky. 


ALUMNALITIES 


marketing manager for the government- 
education sector with South Central Bell’s 
Marketing Department. They have two sons, 
Cardwell, 512, and Jeffrey, 3%. 

Calvin J. Turner, Jr., has been promoted 
to manager of West Point Pepperell’s Huguley 
(Ala.) Mill. He had been assistant manager of 
the Opelika Mill since 1974 and earlier held 
other positions. He and his wife, Judy Faye, 
have four children: Cheryl Lynn, 14; Brian . 
Keith, 11; David Wayne, 8; and Angela 
Denise, 7. The Turners live in Opelika. 

State Sen. George McMillan, candidate 
for lieutenant governor, has been named one 
of America’s ten most outstanding state 
legislators by the Assembly of Governmental 
Employees. Sen. McMillan was chosen froma 
field of 200 nationwide nominees. Recipients 
are selected on the basis of their 
achievements and leadership during their 
legislative service. 

Frances Smith Emrick of Asheville, 
N.C., passed the Certified Public Accountants 
Examination for the State of North Carolina 
given in May. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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PANAMA CITY AUBURN CLUB—Pictured at a recent meeting of the Panama City 
Auburn Club are, from left, George Hill, outgoing president of the club; Dal Shealy, Auburn 
offensive coordinator and guest speaker; Jerry Smith, associate secretary of the Auburn Alum- 
ni Association; and Willis Teel, Sr.,’48, new president of the club. Other new officers elected but 
not pictured are Rayford L. Lloyd, Jr., 63, vice president; and Dr. Charles L. Nowlin ’43, 


secretary-treasurer. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Football Roundup 


left end and down the left sideline 
before cutting back across the field 
on the fifty yard line. It looked like a 
run for points until Tennessee defen- 
sive back Clark Duncan made the 
Saving tackle. Once again 
Tennessee forced Portela to kick. He 
added three points on a 20-yarder. 
Streater was hit while passing on 
the next Vol possession, and Givens 
intercepted. He returned the ball 10 
yards from the Tennessee 28. After a 
Tennessee personal foul the ball 
rested on the eight. Again the Big 
Orange line held and Portela was 
forced to kick, making thescore 16-0. 
The second half started with the 
Vols on the move, taking big slices of 
yardage on Streater’s passes. The 
passes accounted for 62 of the 85- 
yard Vol drive. Runningback Frank 


Foxx made the score on a 24-yard 
run around right end with 3:59 spent 
of the second half. Allan Duncan 
made the PAT, cutting Auburn’s 
lead to 16-7. : 
Tennessee’s Gregg Gaines made 
an interception on the Tennessee 49. 


Ten plays later the score read 16-10. 


The Tigers took the Vol kickoff and 
crushed their newly regained self- 
confidence by driving 87 yards in 11 
plays. Mixed runs by ‘Trotman, 
Brooks, and short passes set up a Joe 
Cribbs 18-yard score. The Tigers 
failed to make the two-point conver- 
sion, leaving the score 22-10. 

The Tigers’ last drive, 74 yards in 
12 plays, ended with Cribbs getting 
his second score from two yards out. 
The PAT brought the game to a 29-10 
final score. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued | 


1967 


Capt. David P. Sticker has received his 
second award of the Meritorious Service 
Medal. He was cited for outstanding duty per- 
formance as an air traffic control operations 
officer at Bentwaters RAF Station, England. 
He is now stationed at Upper Heyford RAF 
Station, England, as a liaison officer with the 
2168th Communications Squadron, a part of 
the Air Force Communications Service. 

BORN: A daughter, Melissa Megan, on 
July 27 to Mr. and Mrs. Alan P. Hinds of 
Marion, Ohio. Alan works with General 
Telephone Company of Ohio... 

A daughter, Cyndie Danielle, to Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Schroeder, Jr., of Mobile on 
July 25. John is a design engineer with Inter- 
national Paper Co. 


1968 


Glynn R. Pope recently resigned his com- 
mission in the Army after ten years of active 
duty and is currently working with the 
Vinnell Corp., in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, as a 
project officer in the Saudi Arabian National 
Guard Modernization Process. He is married 
to Beverly Gene Caldwell ’70. 

John W. Hurston has been promoted to 
assistant manager at WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Opelika (Ala.) Mill. He had been technical 
superintendent at the mill since 1976. Before 
joining WestPoint Pepperell, he had been 
with Burlington Industries. He and his wife, 
June, have two children: Audra Joell, 11, and 
Charles Edward, 9. 

BORN: A son, David Keaton, Jr., to Mr. 
and Mrs. David Keaton Litton (Gay 
Williams) of Alabaster on June 9. He joins 
sister Ashley, 3%. Gay is a special education 
teacher at Thompson Elementary School. 


1969 


Danny S. Tucker is a supervising relay 
engineer with Florida Power Co. in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Leonard W. Thomas, Jr., has resigned 
from the Air Force to work at Robins AFB, 
Ga., as an electronics engineer. While in the 
Air Force he received numerous awards and 
decorations including the Vietnamese 
Gallantry Cross with Palm and the Bronze 
Star Medal. 

Brenda M. Tuck works with Burkhalter- 
Kickerson Associates, Inc., an architectural 
and engineering firm in Nashville, Tenn. 

L. E. Albritton, II, lives in Columbia, 
Tenn., where he is planning and engineer 
manager with Tennessee Knitting Mills. 

Capt. Edward A. Askins is an F-4 Phan- 
tom II pilot with the Air Force at 
Spangdahlem AB, Germany. He previously 
had been stationed at Aviano AB, Italy. 

John N. Cope is computer analyst for 


OCTOBER, 1978 


Management Information and Control 
Systems of Auburn. 

Ramona Hamrick McCartney received a 
master’s in elementary education from 
Auburn University at Montgomery and is 
now teaching fourth grade at Wetumpka 
Elementary School. : 

Preston A. Jones, M.D., now practices 
medicine in Silver Springs, Md. 

Frank H. Baker, III, has been promoted 
to assistant vice president of Trust Company 
Bank in Atlanta. He is assigned to the invest- 
ment banking division. He joined the com- 
pany in 1971 and became an operations of- 
ficer in 1973. 

Capt. Royce J. Halstead has received the 
Meritorious Service Medal for outstanding 
performance as assistant chief of the support 
officer assignments branch at Langley AFB, 
Va. He is now stationed at Wheeler AFB, 
Hawaii as an air weapons controller. He is 
married to Eleanor Silcox. 

MARRIED: Julianne Jones to F. David 
Druhan on Nov. 25. They live in Opelika 
where Julianne’s husband is a pediatrician.... 

Patricia Patterson to John A. Tillman. 
They live in Marietta, Ga., where Patricia 
works with the Related Vocational Instruc- 
tion Program in Cobb County, Ga. 

BORN: A daugher, Jennifer Lee, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter S. Woltosz of Lancaster, 
Calif., on July 11. She joins Stephen, Tanya, 
Rachel, and Daniel. Waltis a project manager 
for tactical air launch missile propulsion at 
the Air Force Rocket Propulsion Laboratory 
at Edwards AFB, Calif. 


1970 


W. Carey Green is the new general 
manager of New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Medical Center General Office in Bir- 
mingham. He began his career with New 
York Life as an agent in Auburn, then became 
assistant manager in the Montgomery office 


TV Stations for 
Football Review 


The following stations will be 
carrying the Auburn Football 
Review this fall: 

In Alabama—WAAY, Huntsville, 
Sundays at 5 p.m. WAPI, Bir- 
mingham, Sundays at 3 p.m; 
WSFA, Montgomery, Sundays at 5 
p.m. 

Out-of-State—WEAR, Pensacola, 
Fla., Sundays at 3 p.m.; WATL, 
Atlanta, Mondays at 8 p.m.; WRIP, 
Chattanooga, Tuesdays at 5:30 p.m.; 
WZTV, Nashville, Tenn., Sundays 
at 6 p.m. 


MOVING ON AGAINST TENNESSEE—Are James Brooks, 21, with the ball, and junior 
Jim Skuthan, 64. —Photo by Harold Blackwood 
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HANDOFF—Quarterback Charlie Trotman hands off to fullback William Andrews. In the 
background is Mike Burrow, 70. —Photo by Harold Blackwood 
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COACHES’ CONFERENCE?—Strolling off the field after the Auburn-Tennessee game are 
Tiger head coach Barfield and Tennessee’s head coach Johnny Majors. 
—Photo by Harold Blackwood 
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ALABAMIANS IN NEW ZEALAND—Armistead I. Selden, center, Ambassador to New 
Zealand, Tonga, and Western Samoa, recently got together with some fellow Alabamians who 
were making low-level supersonic flights off the New Zealand coast as a part of Air Force exer- 
cises there. Three of the four Alabamians—all F-111 pilots— are Auburn alumni. Ambassador 
Selden also has ties to Auburn where his daughter, Edith, is in her senior year. From left are 
Maj. Doug Jones 66, Capt. Tom Fisher 66, Ambassador Selden, Capt. Myles Hammon ’66 and 
Capt. Rick Silver. All the alumni are stationed at Mountain Home AFB, Idaho. The Alabama 
officers and their fellow aircrewmen, described by Ambassador Selden as “excellent am- 
bassadors in their own right,” spent two weeks working with the Royal New Zealand Air Force. 


Alumni Caribbean Holiday 


Remember how dreary January usual- 
_ ly is? Well, this year you can get away 
from it all with a rejuvenating trip with 
fellow alumni to La Toc, a resort on St. 
Lucia in the British West Indies. From 
January 19through January 26, Auburn 
alumni can enjoy a Caribbean holiday at 
Hotel La Toc, flying there directly from 
Atlanta aboard a Braniff jet charter. 


While everyone back home is freezing 
and fighting the cold January wind and 
rain, you can be lazing by the giant 
swimming pool or on the golden beach, 
or getting in a day of golfing or fishing— 
or combining all of those with a tennis 
game that night on the lighted courts. 


Price for the Alumni Association- 
sponsored Caribbean Holiday for alum- 
ni and members of their families is 


$799.00 per person (based on double oc- 
cupancy) plus ten percent taxes and ser- 
vices. A limited number of single rooms 
are available at $250.00 extra. 

Included in the cost of the trip are air- 
fare, hotel room with ocean view, 
breakfast and dinner each day, all tip- 
ping, and welcome and farewell parties. 

You're likely to fall in love with St. 
Lucia while you’re there. The island is 
French in heritage and British in 
character and of such rare beauty that it 
was the setting of Rex Harrison’s well- 
known Dr. Doolittle. 

No matter if you prefer sea coast orthe 
mountains—you’ll find them both on St. 
Lucia. A $200.00 deposit secures your 
reservation. Use the form below and 
start dreaming of your Caribbean holi- 
day. . 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


OFFICIAL RESERVATION FORM — 
SEND TO: THE AUBURN 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
AUBURN UNIVERSITY 
AUBURN, ALABAMA 36830 


AUBURN PRICE: $799 PER PERSON 
From Atlanta 
Plus 10% Taxes and Services. 
(Based on Two Per Room Occupancy) 


Please make 


Reservation(s) in my name. 


Enclosed is my check for $  _______ to cover my reservation(s). 
AME i 


ADDRESS 

83 eg A eet REC ORNS SS BOREAS REE CEG STATE ZIP 

PHONE NO. CLASS YEAR 
(Include Area Code) 


LIST FULL NAMES, ADDRESSES AND RELATIONSHIP OF ALL RESERVATIONS! Also list 
name(s) as you wish on badges. Sar Speman reer ea neta aU Ss ro 


7 3 
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ERD aN 0 Ka te Pw RRBOR eT rie ee OS 
0 I prefer SINGLE ROOM occupancy at an additional cost of $250.00. LIMITED NUMBER OF 


SINGLE ROOMS AVAILABLE. 


I prefer the 0 SMOKING or 0 NON-SMOKING section on the flight. 


Reservations to be paid in full by December 2, 1978. $200.00 deposit per person. Make checks payable 


to “Caribbean Holiday.” 
- Air: $249 


Not Included In Tour Price 


Tour #904 


Tour: $550 


Laundry and cleaning, wines, liquors, mineral water; food other than daily breakfasts and dinners 
which are included; all items of a purely personal nature; personal and baggage insurance. 


Cancellations: All cancellations for whatever reason will be subject to a cancellation charge of 
$10.00 per person. Cancellation after December 2, 1978 is subject to an additional charge of $249.00 
per person, which represents the pro-rata plane seat charge, unless your seat can be filled from the 


waiting list. 


Reservations will be made on a “first come-first served” basis! 
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Alums in Politics 

Two Auburn University alumni 
have won the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Alabama’s top two offices. 


Forrest (Fob) James 57 of Opelika . 


won the Democratic nomination for 
governor and George McMillan ’66 
for lieutenant governor. 


Lott Named Chairman 


Ken L. Lott ’41, chairman of the 
board of Merchants National Bank 
of Mobile, has been named chair- 
man, president, and chief executive 
officer of the Southland Bancorpora- 
tion, a bank-holding corporation. 


Heads Student Division 
Alabama Bar Association 


Bureon Ledbetter, Jr., 75, a senior 
at Cumberland School of Law, is the 
first law student from aschool in the 
States of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee or Mississippi to 
be elected head of the Law Student 
Division of the American Bar 
Association. As head of the Law Stu- 
dent Division (LSD), Bureon wil] 
oversee the various programs which 
the organization Supports such as 
clinical-counseling competition, 
appellate advocacy competition as 
well as the new legal research and 
drafting service for state legislators 
which theorganization is implemen- 
ting for the first time on a national 
scale. | 

He has been the LSDliaison on the 
American Law Institute/American 
Bar Association’s joint committee 
on continuing professional legal 
education. 


Kirchoff Wins 
Safety Award 
George F. Kirchoff ’55 is one of 
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Unusual Achievements 


fourteen people selected to receive 
the First Annual Safety Awards 
presented by the National Highway 
Traffic Administration. The Award 
is given in recognition of and ap- 
preciation for extraordinary con- 
tributions in the field of motor vehi- 
cle safety engineering and for dis- 
tinguished service to the American 
motoring public. Mr. Kirchoff is 
manager of the Air Cushion Passive 
Restraint Programs of Thiokol. He 
holds a number of patents and his 
systems have been used in all of the 
Department of Transportation’s 
research safety vehicles. 


Crawford to Direct 
FDA Vet Bureau 


Dr. Lester M. Crawford, Jr., 63 of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine 
at the University of Georgia, has 
been named Director of the Bureau 
of Veterinary Medicine in the Food 
and Drug Administration. In his 
new position, which is a civil service 
rather than a political appointment, 
Dr. Crawford will direct the bureau 
responsible for all the drugs used in 
animal treatment. The bureau also 
controls veterinary medical surgical 
devices and additives used in animal 
feed. He will work with a staff of 200 
people and will have overall respon- 
sibility for regulating 990 animal 
drug manufacturers. — 

Dr. Crawford, who has been at 
Georgia since 1966, most recently 
taught in the Department of 
Physiology-Pharmacology. He 
managed the adverse drug reaction 
program, directed the graduate 
programs, and headed the program 
in antibiotic toxicology, pulmonary 

(Continued on Page 29) 


ALUMNI NOMINEES—The Democratic nominees for Alabama’s highest offices, both 
Auburn alumni, were on campus recently. Shown with Auburn President Harry M. Philpott, 
center, are Forrest (Fob) James ’57 (left) and George McMillan ’66. Mr. James won the nomina- 
tion for governor and Mr. McMillan for lieutenant governor. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


‘ To Use in Auburn History— 


Alums Seek Photos 


Who has the oldest existing 
photograph taken on the Auburn 
University campus? Where can the 
oldest picture taken in the town of 
Auburn be found? 

If you think you may have the 
answers to these questions, two 
Auburn journalism professors are 
eager to talk with you about the pic- 
tures. They would like to obtain 
them for possible use in a book en- 
titled Auburn: A Pictorial History. 


Mickey Logue ’52 and Jack Simms 


Unusual 
Achievements 


(Continued from Page 28) 
pharmacology, and anti-tumor 
agents. During the 1975-76 school 
year, Dr. Crawford spent a sab- 
batical from Georgia working with 
the FDA Veterinary Bureau on 
research projects related to the safe- 
ty of veterinary drugs. He has con- 
tinued as a consultant for the FDA 
until his recent appointment. He 
also has been a consultant with the 
Department of the Interior’s Fish 
and Wildlife Service and has been in- 
volved recently in establishing a 
veterinary medicine program at 

Tufts University in Boston. 

At the University of Georgia, Dr. 
Crawford was assistant dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine for 
eight years before returning to 
teaching. | 

He has also been in private prac- 
tice in Birmingham, which he left in 
1964 to become American 
Cyanamid’s regional technical 
director, advising veterinarians on 
the use of animal health products 
and conducting field tests. He has 
been an advisor on the revision of 
veterinary laws in both Alabama 
and Georgia. 3 

Dr. Crawford is married to 
Catherine Walker 63 and has two 
teen-aged daughters, Leigh and 
Mary. | 


BARFIELD TALKS TO STUDENTS—Football Coach Doug Barfield took an hour out from 


’49 are looking for photographs and 
other visual aids with which to pre 
sent a comprehensive view of the 
evolution of the town and the Uni- 
versity from their earliest days to the 
present. Maps, documents, paint- 
ings and drawings are being sought 
to illustrate the pre-photography 
era. 


Emphasis in the book will be plac- 
ed on people, places, and events that 
tell the story of Auburn and its tran- 
sitions. Pictures reflecting town and 
campus life, tying in Auburn 
buildings and scenery, are needed. 
So are photos depicting major 
events, such as the deadly influenza 
epidemic of 1918 and Auburn’s reac- 
tions to the surrenders of Germany 
and Japan in 1945. A pictureis need- 
ed of the Kopper Kettle corner before 
the explosion last January. On a 
lighter note, one is being sought of 
the ‘“Windmill,’’ which many 
students patronized during the 
1940’s. 


Although Auburn University 
Archives is providing many photos 
for the book, many others are need- 
ed. In particularly short supply, the 
Archives reports, are pictures taken 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Only a slim 
collection is available from 1908 up 
to 1920. | 


Profs. Simms and Logue hope 
Auburn alumni will look in their at- 
tics, closets, albums, and trunks for 
Auburn. pictures. The pictures 
should provide full identifications of 
persons shown, when and where the 
pictures were taken, and the oc- 
casions for the pictures. 


Depending upon the wishes of the 
senders, the photographs either will 
be returned to the senders or turned 
over to the Archives for examina- 
tion, filing, and preservation. 


Pictures should be sent in care of 
the Journalism Department, 8090 
Haley Center, Auburn University, 
Auburn, AL., 36830. 


a busy schedule to talk to students on the Union Patio during the week following the Tennessee 
Game. He warned students that the hard part of the season wasn’t over yet, assured them that 
Freddie Smith was coming along according to schedule after a long bout with injuries and com- 


OCTOBER, 1978 


COMER MEDAL WINNER—Dan Combs, son of Mr. and Mrs. William E. Combs of Bir- 
mingham, was recently presented the Comer Medal, signifying the outstanding student in 
biological sciences at Auburn University. Dan began his graduate studies in wildlife at Auburn 
this fall. Shown presenting the Comer Medal and plaque to him are (left to right) O. C. Medlock 
23, the first winner of the medal back in 1923; Dan; and Dr. R. Dennis Rouse, dean of the School 


of Agriculture at Auburn. 
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and, most recently, management assistant in 
the company’s home office in New York City. 

T. Wood Parker is flag secretary assigned 
to the staff of the commander of the 
cruiser/destroyer Group 12, based at NAS 
Mayport, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gittings (Janey 
Young) and son, Quinn, moved to McIntosh 
in September where John is now president of 
the Washington County State Bank. John 
had been vice president of the Bank of 
Dadeville. Janet had been a math instructor 
at Dadeville High. 


Bruce M. Sprague recently separated 
from the Air Force to begin flying for Con- 
tinental Airlines out of Houston, Tex. He lives 
in Dover, Del., where he will fly the C-5 Galax- 
y in the Air Force Reserves. 

John E. Coffman is director of pharmacy 
at Brandywood Nursing Home Complex in 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


Dr. Ted A. Williams graduated from the 
University of Alabama School of Medicine in 
1974 and served a pediatric residency for the 
next three years at the Children’s Hospital in 
Birmingham, where he was chief resident 
1976-77. He is currently practicing pediatrics 
in Dothan where he and his wife, Malinda 
Parrish ’71, live. 


ia? 


BORN: A son, Michael Andrew, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Donald M. Elliott (Mary 
Elizabeth Shook) on June 3. The Elliotts 
currently are stationed in Europe but will be 
back in the States in February when they will 
be at Ft. Devens, Mass., where Mike will be 
comptroller for the 10th Special Forces Group. 

Ason, Timothy Alan, to Mr. and Mrs. Alan 
L. Larson of Norcross, Ga., on August 19.... 

A son, Brock, to Mr. and Mrs. Werner 
Beiersdoerfer of Pelham on Sept. 2.... 

A son, Thomas Chappell, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lovejoy, Jr., (Alice Chappell) of 
Doerun, Ga., on August 3. 


1971 


David H. Stanfield has been promoted to 
department head of spinning at WestPoint 
Pepperell’s Langdale (Ala.) Mill. He had been 
an advanced management trainee most 
recently and has been with WPP since 1968 in 
various locations and departments. He and 
his wife, Christy LeMaster, have a son, 
Jeff, 2. They live in Fairfax. 

Cheryl Overman received an MBA from 
the University of Florida in June, 1973, and 
began work with Price Waterhouse & Co., in 
July, 1973. She became a CPA in September, 


plications, and when a young man asked if Auburn goes to the Sugar Bowl early next year the 
coach planned to shave his head, promised him that if Auburn goes to the Sugar Bowl he not 
only would shave his head but he wouldn’t cover it with a wig after he shaved it. 


—Alumnews Photo 
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GET READY FOR A WAR EAGLE—The Montgomery Auburn Club took over the 
Lamplighter Dinner Theatre in August for a different kind of show when War Eagles met. 


30 
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1975, and is now a senior in the tax depart- 
ment of Price Waterhouse in Dallas, Tex. 

Capt. Robert L. Cooper is an electrical 
engineer with a unit of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand at Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Michael A. Chandler graduated from the 
University of Alabama Medical School on 
August 27. He is currently doing a residency 
at Carraway Methodist Hospital in ~Bir- 
mingham. He and his wife, Mildred, havetwo 
children: Ashley, 9, and Alan, 5. 

Lynn A. McCroskey is with Sonic’s 
Associated in Birmingham. 

MARRIED: Harriette L. Mathews ’73 to 
Donald W. Spigener in December. They live 
in Equality. | 

BORN: A daughter, Mary Elizabeth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Burns (Judi Jernigan) of 
Monroeville on April 13. She joins big sister 
Julianne, 3%... 

A daughter, Lynley Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerry W. Loftin (Beth Bartlett) of 
Manchester, Ga., on April 17.... 

Twin sons, Dalen Joseph and. Stuart 
Thomas, to Brenda Davis Roehm and her 


husband on January 23. Brenda is a 


kindergarten teacher at Maxwell Elementary 
School in Montgomery and her husband 
works for the Alabama National Guard.... 

Ason, Jeffery Howard, to Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
O. Doyle of Heflin on June 6. He joins sisters 
Jennifer, 7, and Emily, 2. Jim owns Cleburne 
Pharmacy in Heflin. 

A daughter, Stephanie Rachel, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ron Nelson (Mary Margaret 
Stewart) of Birmingham on August 15. She 
joins Philip, 2% Ron is a manufacturers 
representative for Lightcraft of California 
and. Mary Margaret teaches gifted and 
talented students at Ramsey High in Bir- 
mingham. 


1972 

Capt. Michael H. Culpepper graduated 
from the Monterey Institute of Foreign 
Studies in Monterey, Calif., with an M.A. in 
International Studies in June. His specialty is 
Soviet area studies and he has entered the Ar- 
my’s Foreign Officer Program as a Soviet 
specialist. He is currently assigned to the 7th 
Special Forces Group at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Dr. Dale R. Kock is now in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 


Maj. Michael E. Larkin has completed a 
tour at the Pentagon and is now assigned to 


_ Andrews AFB, Md., as a staff development 


engineering officer. 

Dr. William B. Whatley, III, has opened a 
family practice in the Medical Arts Center in 
Opelika. Following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical School in 1975, 
he worked for three years with the Medical 


~ Center in Columbus, Ga., where he completed 


his residency and worked in family practice. 
He and his wife, Debbie, have two children: 
Stiles, 3, and Will, 6 months. 

Belinda Ausby Mathison is assistant 
director of academic affairs at Scripps Clinic 
and Research Foundation in LaJolla, Calif., 
where her husband, Dr. John Mathison, is a 
research fellow in immunopathology. 

MARRIED: Susan Bennett to Dr. James 
Wilton Lewis in Fort Gaines, Ga., on July 22. 
Susan and her husband live in Memphis, 
Tenn., where he is a resident in pathology at 
Baptist Memorial Hospital and she teaches at 
Southern Baptist Educational Center. 

BORN: A daughter, Carrie Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Gibbs (Kay Gar- 
dner) of Houston, Tex., on July 10. Ed is a 
salesman for Morgan Equipment Co. and 
Kay earned a master’s in education from San 
Francisco State last summer... 

A daughter, Robbi Anne, to Mr. and Mrs. 


John Nicolini (Linda Zuber) of Birmingham. 


on June 11.... Ason, Andrew Stephen to Mr. 
and Mrs. Steve Wheeler of Lanett on August 


16. 
1973 


Susan McIntosh Whatley teaches first 
graders in the Homewood School System. 
After teaching for three years in the Dothan 
City Schools and earning a master’s degree in 
education from Troy State University, she 
moved to Birmingham where she taught 


children with learning disabilities for a year 
before taking her new job. 


Susan Owens Hamilton has been | 


promoted to claims attorney with the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company. 
She and her husband, Ray Hamilton 775, 
have moved to Louisville, Ky. 

G. Michael Cronin has obtained his 
master’s in business administration at 
Xavier University in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
has become a product marketing specialist 
with Control Data Corporation in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., where he and his wife, Anne 
Boozer ’75, live. Anne worked with the Ham- 
mond (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra and the 
Bass Viol Shop in Cincinnati while they were 
in Ohio. 

Dr. M.S. Khader and Dr. R.I. Vachon 58 
are co-principal investigators of an NSF 
research grant. Dr. Khader of Cairo Uni- 
versity (Egypt) and Dr. Vachon of Auburn 
will blend the talents of the two universities in 
researching jointly the area of thermal 
properties of heterogeneous materials. 

Robert E. Lee has been appointed as 
operations officer of Trust Company Bank in 
Atlanta, Ga., where he is assistant manager 
of the Chattahoochee Branch. Mr. Lee is 
married to Charlene Gillespie ’74 and isthe 
son of Mrs. Eloise B. Lee, whois the head resi- 
dent of Dorm 4 at Auburn University. 

Lissa McCall Wright is a Title I reading 
teacher in West Point, Miss. 

Bob T. Williamson works for Crompton 
Co., Inc., as corporate quality assurance 
manager in Waynesboro, Va. He and his 
family live in Fishersville, Va. 

MARRIED: Beth Wheeler to Witt Irion 
Langstaff on Aug. 26 in Boaz. They live in 
Henderson, Tenn., where Witt is plant 
manager of Sonoco Products Company’s com- 
posite can plant. Beth says sheis temporarily 
“retired,” after working for two years in the 
Huntsville School System, then returning to 


' school to get her master’s in elementary 


education at the University of Alabama in 
May 1976.... - 

Bonnie Mallory to Harold Thomas Jones 
on April 15 in Thomaston, Ga. They live in 
Tucker, Ga., where Harold is an engineer for 
Keck and Wood, Inc., and Bonnie works for 
the Center for Disease Control in Atlanta... 

Mary Jean Bryars to Howard Douglas 
Walker on June 17. They livein Phenix City. 

BORN: A son, Joseph Charles, III, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph C. Braden, Jr., (Susan 
Dewitt ’74). Joseph, Jr., is a bond trader with 
Rowles-Winston, Division of Cowen Com- 
pany in Houston, Texas.... 

A son, Timothy Jackson, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Art Solomon (Jeanie Nordan ’72) of 
Dothan in April. He joins a brother, Billy, 2.... 

A daughter, Christina Anee, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Newell, Jr., (Rita Rush ’72) of 
Meridian, Miss., on May 2. She joins her 
brother Daniel, 4. 

A daughter, Leah Deann, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry Scott Dennis (Donita Bowman ’74) 
of Heflin on July 14.... 

Ason, Robert Stockton, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Stockton Hay (Janice Farnell) of 
Birmingham on Apirl 29. 


1974 


Susan McBride now works for the sales 
staff of Sunset Magazine in its Atlanta office. 
She had worked for the past six years for 
Southern Living magazine in merchandising 
and sales promotions. She was director of 
cooking schools for four years. 

Ellinor Agnes Black teaches music and 
science at Nurnberg High School in New 
York, N-Y. 7 

Steve Love is the director of the pharmacy 
for South Baldwin Hospital in Foley. 

Joel R. Caudle has been promoted to cap- 
tain by the U.S. Air Force. He and his wife, 
Mary, live in Wurtsmith, Mich., where he is a 
B-52 Stratofortress copilot, assigned to a unit 
of the Strategic Air Command at Wurtsmith 
AFB. 

BORN: A son, Jason Patrick, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Patterson on May 15 in Bir- 
mingham, where Robert is a senior engineer 
with Alabama Power Company. Jason joins a 
sister, Ashley,2. 
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Ason, Benjamin Thomas, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. Remmert (Patricia Kime ’72) of 
North Little Rock, Ark., on Oct. 30, 1977. Bill 
ig building sales engineer for Armco, Inc., 
with a sales territory of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma.... 

A son, Andrew Morris, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry E. Smith of Birmingham on May 19. 


1975 


Deborah A. Bentley teaches first grade at 
Jeter Primary School in Opelika and is com- 
pleting her master’s at the University of 
Alabama in Birmingham. 

Lynne Anderton teaches 7th grade, 
emotionally-disturbed children in Bir- 
- mingham. She just finished her master’s at 

UAB in emotional disturbances. 

Hugo Estes, Jr., is a facility engineer in 
Mobile with South Central Bell where he, wife 
Cindy, and daughter Misty, live. 

1/Lt. William L. Martinis a civil engineer- 
ing officer at Sembach Air Force Base, Ger- 
many. 

Larry D. Richardsonison assignment as 

‘a chemical engineer and instrument 
specialist in Pitesti, Romania, for UOP 
Process Division of Chicago, Ill. 

Lt. Stephen G. Gardner recently par- 
ticipated in the U.S. Sixth Fleet operation 

“National Week XXV,” a week-long exercise 
in the Mediterranean Sea involving Sixth 
Fleet ships and aircraft squadrons. Lt. Gar- 
~ dner is the aviation ordnance division officer 
of Helicopter Antisubmarine Squadron Three 
based at Jacksonville, Fla. 

William E. Lowther, III, is regional vice 

president of American Learning Systems, 
Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of American 
Family Corporation in Columbus, Ga. He and 
his wife, Jean Walker ’74, live in Phenix 
City and are expecting their first child in 
_ December. 
Lt. (jg) Julian A. Ferguson, ITI, an officer 
assigned to Helicopter Antisubmarine 
Squadron Three (which is based at Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, Fla.) recently par- 
ticipated in the U.S. Sixth Fleet operation 
“National Week XXV,” a week-long excercise 
in the Mediterranean Sea involving Sixth 
Fleet ships and aircraft squadrons. He is 
married to Virginia Ann Parker ’74. 

MARRIED: Barbara Ann Baird ’74 to 
James Austin Jones ’75 on Aug. 27, 1977. 

They live in Agana, Guam, where Austin is a 
C-130 pilot in the Navy and Barbara is a 
speech and language therapist in the Depart- 
ment of Education. They say they have 
always loved the south and Guam is really 
“south,” but they wish it were closer to 
Auburn and further from the equator. 

Katherine Ann Anderson to Robert 
Warren Jackson on Feb. 26. They moved to 
Troy at the end of September.... 

Susan Todd to Frank N. Bailey, Jr., earlier 
this year. They live in Mobile.... 

Melanie S. Whatley to Sergie Kampakis 
on July 8. They live in Birmingham.... 

Cathy A. Busby to Walter E. Coe on July 9. 
They live in Savannah, Ga., where Cathy is 
an entry aide with U.S. Customs.... 

Leigh Ann Sebastian to Bill Cagle in 
Columbus, Ga., on June 17. They live in 
Nashville, Tenn., where Bill is asalesman for 
Hallmark Cards and Leigh is a secretary for 
the legal staff at MFA Insurance. 


1976 


Margaret W. Pemberton is a sixth year 
education media specialist in Columbus, Ga. 

Jim Williams is student liaison to the 
Alabama Bar Association. He is a senior at 
Cumberland School of Law where he is on the 
editorial staff of the American Journal of 
Trial Advocacy, serves as associate director 
of the Research Board, and is a member of 
Delta Theta Phi legal fraternity. He is also a 
clerk with the Birmingham law firm of 
Bradley, Arant, Rose, and White. 

Stanley Scott Narewski is head track 
and cross-country coach at Furmon Uni- 
versity in Greenville, S.C. He was formerly an 
assistant track coach at both Auburn andthe 
University of Kansas. 
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John A. Motley is the credit manager of 
Lowe’s of Montgomery, Inc. 

Susan Butler McConnell (Mrs. Roger) is 
currently a graduate student in clinical psy- 
chology at Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity with a 4.0 grade point. 

Carolyn Roop teaches at the Phenix City 
School of Gymnastics. 

James E. Haynes, Jr., is manager of K- 
Mart Sporting Goods in New Orleans, La. 

: Dr. Robert J. Doonan received his Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology in August. He now 
lives in Salisbury, N.C. 

Diane Townsend contributed to the 
September issue of Instructor magazine, a 
national magazine used by more than one 
million elementary teachers and educators. 
She is a resource teacher at West Central 
School in Rome, Ga. 

1/Lt. William B. Smith recently received 
his master’s in management from Pepperdine 
University in Los Angeles. He and his wife, 
Helen, now live in Holloman, N.M., where he 
is a supply operations officer with the 49th 
Tactical Fighter Wing. . 

Melinda Atkins received her master’s in 
early childhood education from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Birmingham and now 
teaches kindergarten in Birmingham. 

Jan Cooper received her master’s in 
English from the University of Alabama in 
August and is currently pursuing a Ph.D. at 
the University of Iowa. 

Jeri Fritz teaches music at Meadowlane 
Elementary in Melbourne, Fla. 

James B. Allred is assistant supervisor of 
labor relations and personnel for Bir- 
mingham Southern Railroad Company. 

Gregory William Dugger is a member of 
the first class of the East Tennessee State 
University College of Medicine, which began 
classes this fall, and will graduate in 1982. 

Craig Lancaster works for Republic Steel 
Corporation’s accounting department in 
Alabama City. 

MARRIED: Delores Driskall to Robin 
Stone earlier this year. They live in 
Gadsden.... Frances S. Flynn to Theodore 
L. Lester on June 10. They live in Gainesville, 
Fla., where Ted is in graduate school at the 
University of Florida. 

BORN: A son, Sean Yancey, to 2/Lt. and 
Mrs. Howard S. Green (Rebecca Jones) of 
Okinawa, Japan, on July 27. 


1977 


2/Lt. Ronnie E. Mickel is completing a 
four-month course in missile combat crew 
training at Vandenberg AFB, Calif., before 
being stationed at Francis E. Warren AFB, 
Wyo., as a combat crew member in the 
Minuteman Missile Program. 

Elizabeth Gay Anderson of Wilson, N.C., 
has passed the CPA examination for the 
State of North Carolina. | 

Linda Kaiser Froeba and her husband, 
Gary, have recently moved to Columbia, Mo., 
where he will be associated with Holiday Inn 
Columbia East. They moved from New 
Orleans where Gary had been an innkeeper 
with Holiday Inn for two years and Lynne 
taught sixth grade. The Froebas expect their 
first child in November. 

David H. Green lives in Amelia, La., 
where he works in nearby Morgan City asa 
petroleum engineer with Texaco’s Offshore 
Division. Before joining Texaco in June, 
David was with Schlumberger Well Services 
in Oklahoma. 

Maureen C. Blake teaches kindergarten 
in Phenix City. 

Thomas M. Lynn, Jr., is assistant per- 
sonnel director and safety director for the 
Lumberton (N.C.) facilities of Alamac Knit- 
ting Division. He is married to Lynette 
Bishop 776. 

Liston V. Eddins sells real estate in 
Montgomery. He is married to Nancy Miller 
"718. 

Ens. Linwood M. Baggett, Jr., recently 
completed the basic naval flight officer 
program at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. He now enters advanced training, a 16- 


week program which culminates in his ya . "| — | ee ur : ‘ se 

designation as a naval flight officer. | | ae sare 
Michael C. Richardson has beennamed OLD FRIENDS, NEW FRIENDS—Alumni renew acquaintances and make new friends at a 

project engineer in the manufacturing recent Montgomery Auburn Club meeting. AU Photo 
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| aiavinal and 
department in the Dalton (Ga.) Carpet and 
Rug Division of WestPoint Pepperell. He and 


: The Youngest Coed.... Photo by Alan Stephenson 
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electrical engineering 


his wife, Sue, and their son, Michael C., Jr., 
will live in Dalton. 

Linda Johnson Crain is a systems 
analyst at American National Bank & Trust 


5. of Mobile, She and het tiushand: Misael R. 


Crain, livein Mobile, where Michael is begin- 
ning medical school at the University of 
South Alabama this fall. 

Donnie Preston Arraut is the minister of 
music and youth education at First Baptist 
Church in Dadeville. 

Robert Wayne Grace is an auditor for the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., auditing wholesale 
branches and mill locations in Atlanta, Ga. 

Ray Lee McDaniel works with 


Bickerstaff Clay Products Company. Inc., in 


Columbus, Ga. 

George W. Edwardsis an investigator for 
Alabama Power Co. in Birmingham, where 
he and his wife, Nancy White ’76, live. Nan- 
cy is a staff accountant with Mackle, Splawn, 
and Tindall. 

2/Lt. Stephen E. Joseph has graduated 


| from the Navy’s Aviation Indoctrination 


Course at Pensacola NAS, Fla. 
Tim P. Williams is an electronics engineer 


with the U.S. Civil Service Commission at 


Robins, AFB, Ga. | 
Ann Hackey has just finished her in- 


ternship in Birmingham and will soon move 


to Huntsville to begin working. 
Barbara L. Hoesterey is in graduate 


- gchool at Auburn. 


‘Stephanie Marie Joseph is a budget 
analyst for Continental Telephone Corpora- 


- tion in Atlanta, Ga. 


Robert N. Clift is an aquatic director and 
swim coach in Fort Walton Beach, Fla., where 
he and his wife, Diane, live. . 

Jim Goldsmith is an estimator for the T.C. 


_ Brittain Construction Co. in Atlanta, Ga. 


Ens. David L. Millis has joined Training 


Squadron 19 at the Naval Air Station in wii 
dian, Miss. 

MARRIED: Cynthia Sue Harney 78 to 
Daniel C. Haygood on July 29 in 
Thomaston, Ga. They live in Athens, Ga., 
where Cindy teaches at Athens Academy and 
Dan attends the University of Georgia law 
school. 

Linda Grant to Stephen Craig Marble on 
Aug. 19. They live in Gadsden. 

Sheila Hudgins to Phillip Guthrie on 
Dec. 18. They live in Birmingham, where 
Phillip is a staff accountant for Deloitte 
Haskins & Sells, CPA. 

Angela Denice Debrow ’76 to Mitzi H. 
Jackson in Auburn on July 8. They live in 
Auburn. Angie teaches in the Phenix City 
School System and Mitzi teaches with the 
Muscogee County (Ga.) School System... 

Laura Lee Swindall to Max Douglas 
West in Goodwater on April 29. They live in 
Tampa, Fla., where Doug is co-owner cf Tam- 
pa Bay Foreign Car Parts. Lee is completing 
work on her master’s in audiology.... 

Ann Michele Reznick to Fred Diggle on 
June 10 in Geneva. They live in Houston, 
Tex., where Fred is an onshore petroleum 
engineer with Atlantic Richfield.... 

Pamela Joyce Taylor to Lonnie G. 


‘Keeton. They live in Anniston where 
- Pamela’s husband is an electronics technican 


for the Federal Aviation Administration. 

D. Lynn Cox to Mark A. Donahue ’75 on 
July 15 in Childersburg. They live in Bir- 
mingham where Mark is a doctoral student in 
physiology at UAB and Lynn is in lawschool 
at Cumberland. 7 

Susan Hazenfield to Lt. Manuel Fer- 
nandez, Jr., on March 11. They currently live 


at Keflavik, Iceland, where Manuel is station- ° 


ed and Susan is a procurement order clerk 
with the merchandising office of the Navy 
Exchange. | 

BORN: A son, William David, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Norman (Martha Byrd) on Feb. 
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20.... A daughter, Melissa, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sievers E. Dickson (Emily Jan Machen 
76) of Sylacauga. 


1978 


Ted D. Smith teaches history and coaches 

football at Riverdale, Ga., Jr. High.... 

- William Karl Nesmith is an instrument 

engineer with TVA in nuclear power plantin- 

strumentation and controls at oe 
Tenn.... 


Mary Jane Murphy is a flight attendant 
with Delta Airlines stationed at Hartsfield In- 
ternational Airport in Atlanta.... Marion F. 
White lives in Knoxville where she is a 1st 
year law student at the University of 
Tennessee... 


Amy iceaina', has a graduate teaching 
assistantship in music at Auburn.... Pat 
Mysinger (M.S.) is a research assistant and 
student in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at Auburn.... 


Keith Floyd Palmer is an electrical 
engineer with Texas Instruments in Dallas... 
Susan Lancaster, DVM, te 
veterinary medicine at Pet Farm, me 
Miami, Fla... 


Kim S. Mann is with the art department of 
John Hartsfield and Co., a Montgomery 
advertising and public relations agency... 
Kathy S. Scholefield is a fiscal assistant 
with Alachua County (Gainesville), Fla.... 


Martha Jean Holley is in graduate school 
in dietetics at the University of Alabama in 
Birmingham.... J. Keener Lynn is employ- 
ment supervisor in the personnel department 
with WestPoint Pepperell in Opelika... 


Sandra Jean Chretien is a chemical 
engineer with Dow Chemicals USA in Pla- 
quemine, La.... Carl Monroe is an assistant 
engineer with Union Electric Co.i in St. Louis, 
Mo... 

chases William Prime, Jr., is a 
management trainee with the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Birmingham.... Susan 
Kimberl is a junior construction accountant 
with Alabama Power Co. in Birmingham.... 

Dorothy Gatlin Grimes is assistant 
professor of English at the University of 
Montevallo... Daniel M. Martin is a 
graduate assistant in economics at LSU in 
Baton Rouge, La.... 


Charles E. Harris, DVM, is practicing | 


veterinary medicine at the Animal Medical 
Center in Clarksville, Tenn.... Frank G. 
Vasser, ITI, associate engineer with Exxon 
Gas System, Inc., in Houston, Tex.... 

Tanya Cecile Miller spent the summer as 
a management trainee with the Tennessee 
Department of Public Health as the in- 
ternship of her graduate program in public 
administration. She is spending fall semester 
attending the University of Alabama 
through the Southern Regional Training 
Program in Public Administration before 
returning to the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville to complete requirements for her 
Master of Public Administration in June. 

Melody Dawn Hooper worked with the 
Walter Flowers Senate campaign in Madison 
County... Greg Rosser is a_ graduate 
research assistant in civil engineering at 
Auburn.... George Roberts Hubbard 
manages McDonald’s in Dothan.... 

James R. Hunter is involved in a post 
graduate training program in institutional 
pharmacy at the Medical College of Virginia 
in Richmond, Va.... 

Ray Hilburn is a broiler serviceman with 
Con Agra traveling out of Enterprise.... Carol 
Jean Injaychock is a secretary with 
Marantha Fellowship in LaFayette which 
conducts a nondenominational Christian day 
camp for children from the lst through 9th 
grades during the summer and holds followup 
Bible studies and weekend retreats for 
various church groups during the fall and 
winter... 

Jere F. Colley, DVM, will open Opelika 
Animal Clinic on January 1, which he is 
currently building.... Douglas W. Westrope 
works with Blue Cross/Blue Shield of 
Alabama in Birmingham.... 

Mary Ellen Hiller teaches English in 
Oneonta.... James Paul Martin is public 
health engineer I with the Alabama Water 

' Improvement Commission in Montgomery... 


in their business in Bartlett, Tex... 


- Dahlgren, Va. 


James A. Kanzler, DVM, is an associate 
with Dr. H.F. Richterin Palmetto, Fla.... Jen-_ 
nifer Yelverton Bartlett teaches home | 
economics at Mountain Brook High Schoolin } 
Birmingham.... | 


Vickie Lauree Farmer is office secretary ]| 
for Alabama Baptist Retirement Centers, | 
Inc., in Montgomery.... James Paul Foshee | 
is waiting to go on active duty with the Air ] 
Force next May and currently is assisting his | 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James K. Foshee ol, 


Jeffery Raymond Owen is a se ; 
ment assistant with South Central Bellin Bir. } 
mingham.... Janice F. Matthews teaches % 
second craika in Birmingham... Charles 
Chapman is an assistant county agent with | 
the Extension Service in Dothan... . Barrie , 4 
Lowe is in graduate school in business at the | 
University of Alabama and works part-time — : 
at Bruno’s.... | 


Pamella Hudmon is district circulation 4 
manager with The Montgomery Advertiseri in” 
Greenville... W. Kevin Ade, DVM, is 4 
associated with Dr. J. L. Stanford in a small 
animal practice in Chattanooga... 


Gary Franks is a design engineer I with 
Combustion Engineering in Chattanooga... 
Genne Marie Myers is with the Goclouail 
mbar at the University of Missouri, ¥ i 
Rolla... “a 

Denise Dykes Sanders is a speech — a 
therapist with the West Point (Ga.) City Be 
Schools.... Bili Donaldson is a mechanicaay 
design engineer with Texas Instruments i in 
Houston, Tex... 3 

David adthcnativert is a pilot/ mechanic 
with Southeastern Airlines in Atlanta... 
Mark Makowskiis a second lieutenant with 
the Air Force.... Letha Anne Hammon ex- ~ 
pects to begin rain ts work in the School of ~~ 
Social Work at the University of Tennessee 
this fall.... Kimberly Williamson Curtis 3 
works its Klein. & .Son..Jewelers in — 
Montgomery.... 


David Greenfield is working on an M.S. F 
in fisheries at Auburn... Henry Clay 4 
Collins is campaign eordinator for Jim 
Martin for Senate in Birmingham.... a 


ee 
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Stan Romine is football coach at Emma 7 
Samson High in Gadsden..... William C. 
Hopewell is assistant county agent with the | 
Extension Service in Blount County. 


MARRIED: Alice Fox to John W. In- = 
gold, Jr., "75 on September 2. They live in 7 
Auburn where John is a 4th year student in 7 
the School of Veterinary Medicine and Alice 7 
commutes to Montgomery to work as a a 
gt Ss technologist at Lochte & Lincoln ™ 3 3 
Lab... a a 


Karen Ann Kennedy to Walter . 
Rutledge on September 1. Walter is - ‘ 
graduate student in aerospace engineering at “a 
Auburn and works on a cooperative program 
with the Naval Surface Weapons Center i in 
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Auburn Un 
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